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Fingers of flame that pierce solid rock 


YEs, through a dramatic new process known as jet-piercing 
.- . holes can now be burned straight and true through 
solid rock! The harder the rock the more efficient the oper- 
ation! A special combination of oxygen, fuel, and water 
does the job . . . and in a fraction of the time required by 
the old drill attack. 

This process is of particular significance to the steel in- 
dustry today. Why? Because government surveys show that 
America’s reserves of top-grade iron ore—source of steel— 
are fast being reduced. But there remain almost inexhaust- 
ible beds of the once scorned low-grade iron ore called 
taconite. 

The extremely hard and dense nature of taconite makes 
usual mining methods too costly and impractical. But the 
jet-piercing process—with 1/10 the equipment and at a 
reasonable cost—will burn holes straight into the solid taco- 
nite so that it can be blasted into lumps of usable size. 

Also, destructive abrasion from the sharp-edged rock on 
loading and crushing equipment is being better controlled 


by machine parts made from extra-hard alloy steels. And 

to concentrate the iron content of the ore, new chemical 

processes can flush away much of the “waste” matter —thus 

leaving an ore 30% richer, for more efficient smelting. 
The people of Union Carbide created the jet-piercing 

flame process as well as many of the alloys, chemicals, and 

other materials essential to today’s mining efficiency. And 

UCC stands ready to help solve problems in other fields of 

American enterprise . . . wherever better basic materials 

and better processes are needed. 

FREE: Jf you would like to know more about 

many of the things vou use every day, send for 

the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes.” 

It tells how science and industry use UCC’s 


Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet J. 


Unron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Ye 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


LINDE Oxygen °¢ 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « 
NATIONAL Carbons « 


PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 


ACHESON Electrodes ¢ 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries ¢ 


PYROFAX Gas ¢ HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
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pur doctor has at the tip of his pen 
vast resources of America’s forward- 
dking pharmaceutical industry. The 
Mbols in his prescription, and the 
igs he administers, bring relief and 
mfort to millions— 
Insulin to lengthen the life of the 
labetic . . . serums for scarlet fever and 
phtheria . . . liver extract and folic acid 
D combat certain anemias. 
Ether, cyclopropane and barbiturates 
br merciful anesthesia . . . sulfa drugs, 
icillin and streptomycin to fight many 
S of infection—plus thousands of 
er products developed and tested 
hder the vigilant supervision of skilled 
harmacologists. 
In the pharmaceutical industry’s re- 
atch laboratories, devoted scientists 
ork amid glass tubes and retorts, micro- 
fOpes and centrifuges, in a never-ending 
ch for new drugs to conquer disease 
ad pain. 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


: Do you know what lies behind 
he symbols your doctor writes on his prescription pad? 


Certain stubborn infectious diseases 
are already yielding to newly discovered 
antibiotics—chemicals obtained from 
micro-organisms such as molds and 
bacteria. 

In the new era that lies ahead, many 
baffling diseases may reasonably be ex- 
pected to fall before the patient research 
of the nation’s scientists. 

The final link in this humanitarian 
chain is the college-trained pharmacist 
in your neighborhood drug store. His 
skilled Mme compound and dispense 
the medicines that aid your physician in 
his struggle against suffering. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Every man, woman and child benefits 
from the far-sighted work of the phar- 
maceutical industry, and from the un- 
tiring efforts of the professional people 
through whom its products are trans- 
lated into safer, healthier, longer lives. 


This kind of enlightened leadership is 
typical of American industry. It is an- 
other example of how private, competi- 
tive business, backed by the savings of 
hundreds of thousands of investors, pro- 
vides valuable products and services. 
Labor, management, shareholders and 
the public are the 
beneficiaries. 




















1950—TOP LIVING STANDARD......P. 11 
You'll be living better next year than ever 
before, if your family follows the national 
trend. That is the forecast being made by 
responsible analysts. They predict that 
U.S. people will be better fed, better 
clothed, better housed and _ better 
equipped, with incomes up, employment 
high, and taxes the same as now. 


WHO GETS RFC AID AND WHY....P. 14 
Big loans to industry are getting RFC in 
hot water with Congress. The basic issue 
of whether Uncle Sam should act as a 
superbanker for business is being re- 
examined. Here are significant excerpts 
from a congressional hearing in which 
two top RFC officials tell where the 
money is, what has been gained by the 
loans and what the qualifications will be 
for borrowers in the future. 


BILLIONS FOR NEW WEST........ wee SF 
Federal Government is pouring record 
amounts of money into vast projects that 
will change the face of the U.S. West. 
This year’s outlays for dams, power 
plants, irrigation are only an installment 
on a 3$7-billion-dollar plan that is to 
prepare the region for 14 million more 


people by 1975. 
VACATION BARGAINS........ hednndl P. 21 


Here are facts and figures for planning 
a winter vacation. From ski resorts in 
California to round-the-world cruises, 
this article shows where the season’s travel 
bargains are to be had. 


CANADA: OIL'S HOT SPOT............ P. 24 
Discoveries in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada make some experts believe that 
the area may rival Texas some day as a 
producer. And the Canadian boom is 
being conducted without the helter-skel- 
ter of U.S. booms. Provincial govern- 
ments collect royalties on all production, 
use the money for roads, schools, hos- 
pitals. 


News within the News 





BOOM KEEPS BRITAIN BROKE........ P. 26 
Businessmen in Britain have more orders 
than they know what to do with. Unem- 
ployment is nil. Customers are plentiful. 
But sales are to nondollar countries. Re- 
sult is that dollars grow scarcer in the 
midst of a boom. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN CHINA....P. 28 
From Hong Kong comes the inside story 
of just what the Communists are up to in 
China—and what they are up against. 
Industry is running down fast. Jobs are 
scarce in the cities. Food is becoming 
scarcer than usual. Poverty is the rule. 
But peace is returning after 25 ye urs, 
and this gives the Communists their big 
talking point. 


UNIONS HAVE LABOR WOEG........ P. 30 
Unions as bosses of their own employes 
reveal some curious paradoxes. A worker 
employed in big union headquarters may 
or may not be well treated. Yet he finds 
that he must not strike. And he might be 
fired without notice. 
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INDURO STAINLESS STEEL FILTER PANS— 
jad into the conveyor system of this modern liver products 
ocess line. The consistent purity of the contents in process 
ed by the high resistance of ENDURO both to corrosion 
ad to organic acids. ENDURO~—in its many analyses—is 
sade-to-order for process equipment of ALL types. It is the 
"brifty” metal . . . the sanitary metal . . . the efficient metal. 












@ Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel today is 
recognized for its triple contribution to industry. 
(1) It assures purity of the product in process— 
(2) it reduces maintenance time and costs, and 
speeds production—and (3) it substantially 
lengthens equipment life. 


Why? ... Because of its high resistance to rust and 
corrosion—its resistance to most acids, gases and 
superheated steam—its high strength as an alloy 
steel maintained unflinchingly in superheat and 
sub-zero cold. Clean and sanitary as glass, its hard, 
smooth, pore-free surface lasts indefinitely. From 
















BEG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


STAINLESS STEEL 


V Check ALL 10 Advantages: rust AND CORROSION-RESISTANCE © HEAT. 
RESISTANCE © HIGH STRENGTH @® NO METALLIC CONTAMINATION @ SANITARY SURFACES 
@ EASY TO CLEAN © EYE APPEAL © EASY TO FABRICATE @ LONG LIFE @ LOW END COST. 
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PRESCRIPTION for PROFITS ee e Stainless Steel! 


a silvery satin to high mirror finish, its decorative 
uses are limitless. Distributors’ stocks and compe- 
tent fabricators are at hand in every principal city. 


There are many places where versatile ENDURO 
can step up your efficiency while reducing your 
costs. Why not discuss its possibilities with your 
equipment manufacturer or our nearest district 
sales office ... or write us for literature? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Burroughs microfilming is installed in your business to do 
the exact job you seek. 


That’s because Burroughs always fits its business machines 
to the work at hand. More than 60 years’ experience in 
helping businesses to save time, save money, and get work 
done accurately has given Burroughs this know-how in 
applying any business machine to a specific need. 





This same know-how comes with Burroughs microfilming 
—whether it is used for recording items in a bank, for 
billing in a department store, or for creating space-saving, 
easily accessible archives of records for a manufacturer 
or other business house. 


You are sure, too, of continued, dependable operation of 
this precision-built equipment. The nationwide availability 
of Burroughs service makes certain that skilled assistance 
is right at your elbow whenever you need maintenance 
help. And Burroughs has 22 strategically located process- 
ing centers to give prompt service in developing films. 
These centers have the best equipment and expert tech- 
nicians to assure film processing of the highest quality. 


Burroughs microfilming systems are sold—not rented or 
leased. The savings made possible by outright ownership 
further reduce your costs. For detailed information, call 


5 BASIC ADVANTAGES OF 
BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 





Saves Space — Normal contents of a 3-drawer your nearest Burroughs office, or write — 

file is reduced to a one-hundred-foot roll 

of 16 mm. microfilm. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY : 
Saves Time —As many as six documents can DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


be photographed in one second, using the 
automatic feeder. 

















Saves Money —Saves labor, filing equipment, ’ ! 
storage and working space. New Exclusive Service! | 
Assures Accuracy — Photographic accuracy If you are photographing documents one | 
is unequalled. side only, you can use 8 mm. photography 
Assures Protection — Reducing docu- paste 16 mm. film, then have our laboratory 
ments to microfilm protects against t slit film, and spool it on ¢wo 8 mm. reels. 
misfiling, extraction or alteration. . . Gives you film images in continuous se- 
B rrou dhs quence, permits rearrangement in any | 
u $ sequence desired by simple splicing. Ask | 
- oer your Burroughs man. : 
THE TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM —H ( 








Bell « Howell ; 


MANUFACTURER 


9 Burroughs 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S urroug ig 8 
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lomorrow Washington, D. C. 
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To try to answer questions most often asked at this time: 

1950 business? It is to be good. That seems clear now. How good? Not 
quite as good as 1948, but better than 1949. All through the year? Probably. 
Surely through the first half. Probably through the second half, too. 

Industry's operating rate? It's to be up 4 or 5 per cent. At _a record? 
No. It will be a little under 1948. Autos? Another good year ahead, but not 


















































quite as good as 1949. Textile products? A good year ahead. Other things? 
Outlook is quite generally good for almost all U.S. industries. 
ss to do Building? It's to be about the same as in 1949. Residential? Rate seems 
to be passing peak and may be down a little. Business building? Not much inm- 
\achines provement is in sight just now. Government building? It will be up. 
ience in Retail trade. What of it? A new high is likely. In dollars? Yes. In 
et work units? Quite definitely. Unit sales even now are at a new high in many lines. 
-how in Trends are pointing upward. There is nothing in sight to cause any sharp 
1. reversal of those trends in months that lie ahead. Forecasters who have been 
filming pesSimistic are having to change their viewpoint to jibe with facts. The under- 
ink, for lying fact is that people have lots of money and are in a mood to spend it. 
Saving, 
facturer How about incomes? They're heading for a record. How high? To annual 
rate of around 217 billions in first half, 1950, up from 210 now. After that? 
ation of Incomes may fall a little in second half, after insurance refunds are out. 
lability Taxes? They'll take about 19 billions. Savings? Maybe 15 billions. 
Sista Spending? Individuals probably will spend a record 183 billions next year. It 
eb seems probable that individuals will spend more of their income, save a little 
ae less during the year ahead. Individual wants seem still to be very high. 
a Will business spending rise, too? Probably not much. Businessmen still 
quality. are in a cautious mood. They still see trouble just around the corner. It was 


waa a cut in business buying that brought the 1949 setback. 
a Farmers? They'll have maybe 5 per cent less to spend. Government? It's 


shi 
a to spend a record volume of cash for peacetime. 








| F What of prices? Prices are likely to be quite stable. Rises? There will 

PANY be some, but not many at retail. Declines? A few, chiefly foodstuffs. 

Living costs? Not much change. A trifle lower, principally in food. 
Rents? Moderately up. Utilities? Up a little. Clothing? Not much change. 
Fuel? Not much change. Housefurnishings? Prices about the same. 

Cost of building? It probably will not change much. Building outlook is 
firmer than it appeared earlier and building-material prices are firm. 

Wage rates? Trend still is moderately upward. Labor efficiency? It is 
improving slowly in many lines, so that labor costs are fairly stable. 

y Outlook is for a high degree of price stability in first half, 1950. In 
second half, if crops are good, farm prices may be harder to hold. Building 
costs, too, will be affected if the edge is taken from residential demand in 
the first half year. The drift of prices and of living costs over the longer 
range is to. be downward, not upward, but apparently at a slow rate. 

: Stable prices will help to keep the good times going. 


























(over) 
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Why the optimism for 1950? There are a number of reasons. 
Money supply, for one thing, is immense. Individuals, corporations are 
loaded with cash. Money supply, too, is starting to rise again. 

Private debt remains low in relation to income. Credit is cheap and is 
increasingly available. Mortgage credit is to be made easier in 1950. Credit 
for installment buying is quite free and easy and will not be tightened soon. 

Taxes are not to be raised. Cash spending by Government will rise. Cash 
flowing from the Treasury to business or individuals is cash like any other. 

Stock market is stirring again. Stocks are highly important to business, 
to financing of expansion. Yet, from 1946 through mid-1949, sale of equities 
provided business with only 5.2 per cent of funds it needed for investment. 
Earnings kept in the business provided 41.6 per cent, bonds 13.3 per cent. 

Population rise continues to be rapid. An additional 2 million people, at 
least, will be added to U.S. population, on the average, for 1950. 

Factors at work for year ahead are weighted on the favorable side. There 
is no runaway price Situation. Wage demands are less insistent. Credit is not 
Strained. Demand for goods at this level of prices remains very great. 





























Does it mean inflation? That depends on how you define inflation. 

Price inflation? No. Wage-rate inflation? Not much more of that. 

Inflation of credit? Yes, in some fields. Installment credit? Yes, it is 
inflating. Mortgage credit? It's to inflate some more. Stock market? There 
may develop some inflation in it, but it has been deflated. 

Debt, both private and public, is to go on rising. That's inflation in use 
of credit, but it isn't inflation of the kind people think about when they talk 
of inflation. There is not to be big,new inflation of prices. Inflation may be 
the wrong word to use in describing what goes on. Prices aren't inflating. 























Are good times, then, to-go on forever? Hardly. 

A turn? It could show sometime in second half, 1951. Due to what? Toa 
combination of things. Housing demand may be satisfied at present price level. 
Auto demand may be, too. Exports might slacken at the same time. If that or 
another combination should appear, then there would be trouble. 

A depression? Again it depends on what you mean. A_ 1920-21? Something 
like that could develop again. A 1929-32? That is improbable. It is highly 
improbable that Government again would let deflation run to the point of broad 
collapse without taking drastic action to try to reverse the trends. 

















In a developing argument over money policy: 

Interest rates are not now to be allowed to rise substantially. 

Prices of U.S. bonds will continue to be supported at par or above. It is 
very unlikely that Federal Reserve will sell bonds to depress prices. 

Savings-bond terms of sale will not be changed now. 

Dollars are not again to be made convertible into gold. 

The country is riding on a fairly even keel at the moment and there is to be 
no sudden or drastic tinkering with money in an effort to upset things. 











Idea that unions are getting $100-a-month pensions for all at age 65 is a 
dream idea. The $100 is to go only to worker with 25 or 30 years of steady work 
for a particular company at $3,000 of annual average income. 

At 15 years, worker would get $50 or $60. At under $3,000 of income, he 
would get less than that. His wife: She gets nothing for herself, loses the 
company pension of her husband if he should die before she does. | 

Strikes actually yielded workers little that they will not get when Congress 
completes action on Social Security changes. A married couple then would get up 
to $118 a month after 25 years of covered employment. Wife alone would get $79 
if her husband died. There's no $100 a month for every old person. 

Pensions, even if not $100 a month, cost a lot of money. 
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*The initials stand for the Very Im- 
portant Porker, and, from wherever 
you sit, the pig is a very important 
critter indeed. 





Economists would observe that the pig (1) 
provides the principal medium through 
which millions of American farmers market 
their annual multi-billion-bushel corn crop; 
(2) gives steady work to an army of people 
in packing plants and retail stores. 

Nutritionists praise the pig for converting 
the food values of forage and 
crude feed grains (much of which 
is not edible by man) into enough 
high-quality protein to provide 
one-half of the nation’s meat meals. More- 





over, pork is man’s richest natural source of 
essential vitamin B (thiamine). 


Physicians depend upon the number of 
pigs that pass through the nation’s packing 
plants for many vital medicinal products. 
Among these are glandular products such as 

S insulin, epinephrine, thyroid and 
pituitary extract. (ACTH, from the 
pituitaries of pigs; though still about 

as rare as radium, has been called the medic- 
inal discovery of the century.) 

To the meat packer, the pig is “everything 
but the squeal,”’ but to most people it sup- 
plies the pork chops, ham, bacon and sausage 
they like to see on the platter in front of 
them—the more often the better. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago ® 


Members throughout the U. S. 




















When you 


think of 
PITTSBURGH 





Srnkg 
PEOPLES 


FIRST 


Pittsburgh is a good town in which 
to work and play. In addition to its 
enormous industrial and commercial 
advantages, Pittsburgh has outstand- 
ing recreational facilities including 20 
parks, 21 public swimming pools, 104 
playgrounds. Allegheny County, of 
which Pittsburgh is the county seat, 
has more golf courses than any 
county in the country. Pittsburgh 
has big league baseball and football, 
pro hockey and basketball and offers 
easy access to fine hunting and fish- 
ing country, boating, skiing, swim- 
ming and other sports. 

These features are important to 
you and the people you will ask to 
staff your new Pittsburgh operations. 
And it is important to know that one 
of the nation’s largest. banks has the 
facilities and will welcome the op- 
portunity to serve your Pittsburgh 
banking needs. - 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F.D.1.C. 











—___The March of the News___ 


Down South. There was a 
nip in the Washington air last 
week. The mornings were frosty 
and the wind was cold. The 
prospect of a three-week vaca- 
tion in the warm sunshine at 
Key West, Fla., sounded good 
to President Harry Truman. 

Like most other Americans, 
the President had a quiet 
Thanksgiving dinner at home 
with his family. He made room 
on his schedule for his annual 
trip to Philadelphia to watch 
the Army-Navy football game. 
But beyond that was the prom- 
ise of a visit to the rather mod- 
est cottage on a_ military 
reservation at Key West. In the 
Truman Administration, it has 
become the “Little White 
House.” 

It was the first extended va- 
cation on Mr. Truman’s sched- 
ule since Congress wound up 
its long and quarrelsome ses- 
sion in early autumn. The 
President made no secret of the 
fact he was looking forward to 
the trip. He likes to get into his 
loafing clothes—outlandish hats, 
open-throated sports shirts and 
casual slacks. 

But three weeks in Florida 
didn’t mean three weeks of 
loafing was ahead for Harry 
Truman. Days before he was 
due to leave Washington, staff 
members were busy cramming 
brief cases with papers, and 
others will be flown to him. The 
Chief Executive can get away from Wash- 
ington, but he can’t get away from the 
work that goes with the job. 


Exit, smiling. Nine years ago Clark M. 
Clifford, a young St. Louis lawyer, and 
Harry Truman, a Missouri Senator, met 
casually at a dinner party in Mr. Clifford’s 
home town. They didn’t meet again until 
1944. The lawyer was not one of the 
small circle of friends who became known 
as the “Truman cronies.” 

But Mr. Clifford moved into the White 
House with President Truman, first as a 
naval aide and later as legal adviser. In- 
side a year he picked up a reputation as 
the “bright young man” of the Adminis- 
tration. He was a speech writer for the 
President and one of the principal archi- 
tects of the “Fair Deal” program. Mr. 
Clifford’s ideas played a big role in last 
year’s election campaign. 

Last week, quietly as he had come, 
Clark Clifford got ready to go. Rumors 
that he wanted out of the Administration 
grew so fast that a White House source 
finally confirmed the fact that he would 











resign around the first of the 
year. It was made clear to jp. 
siders that there were no hard 
feelings. 

Actually, Mr. Clifford’s re. 
tirement was for financial re9- 
sons—a not uncommon occur- 
rence in the Government. For 
years his pay at the White 
House was $12,000. Recently 
President Truman gave hima 
raise to $20,000, the top for 
presidential aides. But friends 
of Mr, Clifford thought that he 
could do five times as well by 
opening a private law office in 
Washington. 


Bridegroom’s_ future, 
Warm, friendly publicity fol 
lowed Vice President Alben 
Barkley and his bride on their 
wedding trip through the 
South. As it always does, the 
publicity attracted the atten. 
tion of Washington politicians. 
They were speculating on the 
future of “the Veep.” 

Would the wedding bells 
lead the 72-year-old Mr. Bark- 
ley to the top of the Demo- 
cratic presidential ticket in 
1952 if President Truman de- 
cided not to run again? The 
men who live by politics were 
putting two and two together 
to see if they came up with that 
answer. It sounded logical to 
many. 

After all, Mr. Barkley con- 
ducted his courtship of Jane 
Hadley of St. Louis with the enthusiasm 
of a youngster. The romance and the mar- 
riage were smash hits with the public. 
The whole affair lifted Mr. Barkley from 
comparative obscurity and made him the 
nation’s pet for weeks. To politicians, such 
a wealth of good publicity is too valu 
able to throw away. 

While the “Barkley in ’52” speculation 
was going on, the Vice President inter 
rupted his honeymoon for business—he 
wrote a speech for the Democratic Party’ 
Jackson-Jefferson dinner in New York. 


—Acme, International 
VACATION TOPPERS 
. sunshine ahead 


Pension puzzle. Senator Robert Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio, last week looked over 
the various pension plans arranged by 
unions and employers and found the 
situation growing more tangled than ever. 
Why, he asked, should a steelworker re 
tire at $100 a month and a waiter retire 
with nothing? To end the confusion, Mr. 
Taft urged that Congress make a set 
ous study of providing a $100 pensio 
for everybody at 65. Frankly, he didat 
think the U.S. economy could stand 
such a load. 
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Here’s how Paul L. 

Lantz might teach his 9- 

year-old son Dave some 

of the facts of industrial 
life. It ought to be easy for 
Paul. He yo learned plenty 
during his 14 years at Norton, 
where over 50 & of all employees 
have been on the job for more 
than 10 years. 





A quintet of combines in action. 


Us aI EASY AS IT LOOKS, DAD ?” 


“No, son. It’s just easier than it used to be, thanks to the farm equipment manufacturers who are always 
finding new and better ways to make farming more efficient.” 


e 





“Diesel tractors give more power 
than 100 horses. Smooth, rugged 
power derived from accurate, close- 
fitting parts. Norton Lapping Machines 
finish these parts to closest tolerances 
possible in mass production. 





“Yes, indeed, Dave, the Norton prod- 
ucts I help make are an important 
part of the preparation of every meal 
you eat. As a matter of fact, just about 
everything that makes living worth- 
while today is a little bit better because 
Norton products added something 
extra to it.” 





“Parts like cultivator discs and plow- 
shares, made of today’s tougher 
metals, stand rougher treatment. Fast- 
cutting Alundum grinding wheels, or 
Alundum-coated polishing wheels, 
finish these parts right! 


“Grinding and finishing implement 
parts, sharpening cutting tools, heat- 
treating metals for improved properties 
are among the vital farm-equipment 
jobs entrusted to Norton grinding 
wheels, machines and refractories.” 
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Two pistons in each cylinder, driven apart by a central com 
bustion—this unique, advanced design identifies Opposed-Piston 
e R 40 R engines. Identical in height and width, Opposed-Piston engines 
differ only in length and horsepower—according to the number 








of cylinders. Too, they have in common impressive records of 






performance—and increasing recognition by the world’s leaé 
ing railroads. 

All—and only—Fairbanks-Morse Locomotives are powered 
by Opposed-Piston diesel engines. For further details, write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 
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When it comes to locomotives... ' ow LUTE 














FAIRBANKS-MORSE. 









a name worth remembering 









DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES * DIESEL ENGINES * PUMPS * SCALES * MOTORS * GENERATORS 
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1950: HIGHEST LIVING STANDARD 
PROMISED BY RECORD SPENDING 


Plenty of Jobs, Better Pay, Stable Prices 


Any way it’s measured, 1950 
wks like a year of prosperity. 
ving standards are headed for 
» all-time high level. 

Jobs will not be too hard to 
net. Pay is going up a bit. Prices 
ay about the same. There will 
y plenty of everything people 
ant to buy. That's the outlook. 
Americans, with more money 
han ever, will have 182.5 billion 
bllars to spend in 1950 after 
sy pay their taxes. 

People of this country can look for- 
ard in 1950 to living better than ever 
Wore. They will be better fed, better 
ithed, better housed, better supplied 
ith the goods and services they want. 
Jobs promise to be rather plentiful. 
ty will be better than ever before. 


xes will not be higher. Prices are likely 
bbe fairly stable. There will be more 


security for old people, more goods and 
services for those who are not retired. 
Farmers will be one of the few large 
groups who will have less income next 
year than this. But even farmers will be 
well off by past standards and probably 
will spend just as much to improve their 
standard of living. 

There also will be more people to enjoy 
the good things that will be available. 
Population is to be about 2.2 million 
larger than in 1949. The total of 151.4 
million people compares with 132 million 
in 1940—a gain of nearly 20 million. 

All of these things are indicated by the 
outlook for spending in 1950 by indi- 
viduals, business and government. This 
total spending is known as the gross na- 
tional product. It is a measure of the 
nation’s over-all economic activity. Fore- 
casts of this activity, now projected by 
U.S. Government and private analysts, 
point to record levels of spending—even 
higher than the average for 1948, though 
not as high as the peak rate reached in 
that boom year. 

Total spending is expected to reach 
266.7 billion dollars next year, up con- 


siderably from the 260.2 billion indi- 
cated for this year and higher than the 
262.4 billion that was spent in 1948. 
Balance the higher spending expected in 
1950 against slightly lower prices, and 
the indicated result is that people will be 
a bit better off next year than they were 
in 1948. 

Individual spending, in fact, appears 
headed for a record amount in 1950. Indi- 
vidual incomes, in the aggregate, are to 
be boosted by a 2.5-billion-dollar refund 
on veterans’ insurance, to be paid in the 
first half of next year. That practically 
assures a record volume of spending for 
the first half of next year. A moderate 
decline in individual spending is prob- 
able for the second half. 

Altogether, individuals are expected to 
get about 216.5 billion dollars next year. 
They will pay around 20 billion in per- 
sonal taxes. They probably will save 
about 14 billion, leaving 182.5 billion for 
spending. That will be more than indi- 
viduals spent in either 1948 or 1949. 

Business spending is not expected to 
change much, over all. Businessmen are 
expected to put a trifle more into new 





What America Spends: Increase Ahead 


$967 billion 
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—Frank Alexander 


CONSTRUCTION: 1950 will be good, 
but will not be as good as ‘49 or ‘48 
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construction next year than in 1949, 
slightly less in new equipment, and prob- 
ably a billion dollars more into inven- 
tories. They have been reducing inven- 
tories this year. Total private investment 
is likely to average 37.7 billion next year, 
against 37.4 billion in this year and 45 
billion in 1948. 

Government spending for goods and 
services is due to rise by about 2.4 billion 
dollars in the yéar ahead. Government 
programs are expanding. The Federal 
Government is committed for large out- 
lays for defense and public works. State 
and local governments are _ building 
schools, hospitals, highways, parks and 
playgrounds, All government spending is 
expected to total 45.9 billion next year, 
compared with 43.5 billion this year and 
36.7 billion in 1948. 

Four types of spending—individual, 
business, government, foreign—provide 
the source of all business activity. An 
analysis of each type of spending shows 
businessmen where orders originate. 

People, as individuals, exercise the 
most important influence. Their buying 
accounts for more than two thirds of all 
spending and they are expected to spend 
more in 1950 than ever before. 

Sales of clothing, shoes and home fur- 
nishings promise to rise considerably next 
year. Individuals reduced purchases of 
these items in 1949 and are expected to 
restock in 1950. Tobacco, gasoline, tire 
and liquor sales are not expected to gain 
as much. Food prices are to be lower, so, 
while people may eat a bit more in 1950, 
they probably will pay less than in 1949 
for their food. Food surpluses: promise to 
be a problem to farmers and the Federal 
Government. 

All told, individuals are expected to 
spend close to 101 billion dollars on these 
items in the year ahead. This year, this 
type of spending is running moderately 
above 98 billion dollars. Last year it was 
around 102 billion. 

The automobile market promises an- 
other boom year in 1950, although maybe 
not quite as large as the 5 million or more 
new cars that will be sold this year: Of- 
ficial surveys point to a potential market 
of 7.5 million cars in 1950 and suggest 
that the 20 million old cars now on the 
road promise a big replacement market. 

Sales of television sets, refrigerators, 
washing machines and other appliances 
are likely to equal 1949 sales, but the 
trend next year may be downward rather 
than upward. Furniture sales probably 
will rise as people move into new homes 
started this year. Altogether, manufac- 
turers of automobiles and other durable 
goods are promised a 24.4-billion-dollar 
business in 1950—the same as in 1949 
and better than 1948. 

Landlords are certain to improve their 
incomes in 1950 as rents rise somewhat 


and as families move into new homes { 
rent. People also are likely to spend 

much next year as this on travel, recre, 
tion and other services. Service industrig 
are expected to get 57.2 billion dollars ; 
1950, compared with 56 billion this ye; 
and 53.1 billion in 1948. Services hay 
been collecting more from consumers 

each year since 1938. 

Construction industry looks foray 
to another good year in 1950. Contr 
awards late in 1949 assure a high level, 
building activity for the first half of 195 
Later in the year, new construction mg 
slacken. Building of new homes ap 
apartments will continue high for g 
months or so, and then may decline, by 
not by much. Factory construction h; 
been declining since late 1946, and som 
upturn may be expected in 1950. Co 
mercial building probably will hold ek 
to the 1949 level. 

New private construction next year j 
likely to account for 16.6 billion doll; 
in spending, compared with 16.9 billi 
in 1949 and 17.9 billion in 1948. Most: 
the moderate drop expected in constry 
tion activity will take place in the seco 
half of 1950. 

Machinery, tools and other equi 
ment needed by business is likely to } 
bought in slightly larger volume in ti 
year ahead. Equipment purchases } 
business firms have been in a downte 
since the fourth quarter of 1948. Theb 
tom of that trend appears to be near. 

Equipment buying ranges from com 
plicated and expensive machine tools { 
typewriters. It includes freight cars, ele 
tric generators, elevators and _cutti 
tools. Equipment producers this year 
doing 20.2 billion dollars’ worth of bug 
ness. Next year, this volume may drop} 
19.8 billion dollars, with activity in th 
second half of the year greater than i 
the first half. 

Inventories are likely to incr 
rather than decrease in 1950. Dur 
most of this year, manufacturers and md 
chants both stopped adding to inventor 
and began to cut them down. About fe 
fifths of the decline in total spendit 
from 1948 to 1949 was due to liquid 
tion of inventories. 

Now stocks are believed to be close 
bedrock. With individual buying ¢ 
pected to rise, producers and distribute 
are likely to be forced to add to theirow 
inventories. Inventory buying, in fact, 
ready has begun and is expected to 
tinue. That means additional orders 
steel mills for various types of st 
needed by fabricators, more orders 
fabricators from wholesalers and retailé 
Clothing firms are likely to add to stod 
of textiles and merchants probably ¥ 
increase their stocks of garments. 

Inventory buying is estimated # 
1.5-billion-dollar rate for the first hall 
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950, then probably will slacken to about 
,billion dollars, for an average of 1.3 
illion for the year. Compared with 1948, 
jat is a modest rate of inventory buying. 
that year, inventory accumulation 
mounted to 6.5 billion dollars and hit a 
yak rate of 9 billion a year in the 1948 
jurth quarter. In 1949, inventory ac- 
amulation is to be negligible. 
Government spending for goods 
ad services promises to be larger than in 
49. Federal spending for this purpose 
s expected to total 27.8 billion dollars, 
vith States and local governments add- 
ig 18.1 billions. That will make total 
gyernment spending of 45.9 billions, 
gmpared with 43.5 billions this year 
ad 36.7 billions in 1948. 

A large portion of this government out- 
ly goes into public pay rolls for the 
avices of employes. That payment, in 
tra, is reflected in spending by indi- 
duals for consumer goods and services. 
(overnments also spend large sums on 
mts, utility services and transportation. 
Goods ordered by governments range 
il the way from office stationery to 
arth-moving machinery for construction 
pojects. Public construction, for ex- 
mple, is expected to reach 6.2 billion 
dllars in the year ahead, compared with 
32 billion in 1949 and 4.2 billion in 
148. The rise in public construction, 
erformed chiefly under private contract, 
will offset in large part the expected de- 
dine in private construction. That means 
nother big year for the building indus- 


The Federal Government also will con- 
thue to finance the country’s export sur- 
jlus—estimated at about 6.6 billion dol- 
irs. Private investment abroad to finance 
aports is expected to be small, but Gov- 
«ment activity in this field promises to 
kep sales abroad from slumping. 

Added together, individual and 
pvernment spending promise to keep 
lusiness activity at a high level through 
tost of 1950. Industrial production is 


@ kely to be in an upward trend, although 
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tis doubtful whether output will reach 
le peak achieved late in 1948. Employ- 
tent, however, is likely to be provided 

4” more than 60 million civilians, and 
nemployment probably will decline 
toderately, in spite of an increase in the 
ibor force. 

What will develop from another post- 
var year of high activity is anyone’s 
ess. At some point, steadily high pro- 
diction may lead to temporary saturation. 
hople sometime may have all the auto- 
mobiles and houses and appliances that 
ley want. Business firms may be content 
Nth their plants and equipment. Then 
Nill come the test to determine whether 
te United States has found the answer 
» stable prosperity. But that test is not 
ndicated for 1950. 
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SPENDING: High in 1948; higher in 1950. 
Slightly lower prices will lure customers 


-—Ewing Galloway 
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WHO GETS RFC LOANS AND WHY 


Aim Is to Save Jobs, Officials Tell Congress 


RFC lending to business is 
under fire. Loan policy is being 
questioned by Congress, by Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, by banks. 

Kaiser-Frazer got loans of 44 
million. Lustron, 37 million. Kai- 
ser Steel owes 96 million. 

RFC denies that loans are un- 
sound, that RFC competes with 
banks, that big business is get- 
ting too much money from the 
Government. Loans by the Gov- 
ernment to business, even so, are 
a growing issue. 


Here is the story of Government 
lending to business, as told by excerpts 
from the record of a congressional 
hearing. 

Representing the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. were Harvey J. Gunder- 
son, one of the directors, and J. W. 
Considine, controller. Questioning 
these witnesses were Senator Paul H. 
Douglas (Dem.), of Illinois, Repre- 
sentative Jesse P. Wolcott (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and Representative Frank 
Buchanan (Dem.), of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Douglas. What is the total 
amount of your outstanding business 
loans at the present time? 

Mr. Gunderson. Four hundred and 
thirty-three million dollars in loans to 
industrial and commercial enterprises. 

Senator Douglas. What is the total of 
the losses suffered by the RFC since its 
beginning? 

Mr. Gunderson. Less than three quar- 
ters of 1 per cent of our loans. 

Senator Douglas. Then the interest 
upon the loans paid more than offsets 
the losses? 

Mr. Gunderson. Yes. 

Senator Douglas. In what ways do 
you think the private banking system 
has failed to furnish adequate or 
selected credit, so that you regard direct 
Government lending as a_ continuing 
necessity? 

Mr. Gunderson. The bulk of lending, 
in banks, is in the form of commercial 
loans, open lines of credit to borrowers, 
loans on receivables and warehouse cer- 
tificates, and most well-run banks confine 
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themselves to short-term credits, of a 
year or less. 

RFC almost never makes a loan of 
this type. If you were describing a 
typical business loan made by RFC, it 
would be a loan for between $25,000 and 
$50,000. Ninety per cent of our loans are 
under $100,000, and about 65 per cent 
are under $20,000. We usually lend to a 
business to allow it to expand or do 
something that necessitates a term debt 


—Harris & Ewing 


RFC’s HARVEY J. GUNDERSON 
In a year, 1,273 loans 


and requires, on the average, from three 
to five years to repay out of earnings. 

Senator Douglas. What about the 
ability of these concerns to finance them- 
selves through stock or bond _ issues, 
which would be the normal recourse for 
longer-term capital? 

Mr. Gunderson, It is our opinion that 
the equity market is almost nonexistent. 
regardless of the soundness of the enter- 
prise, particularly with regard to small 
businesses. Since the beginning of the 
war, under our present system of income 
taxation, it is not attractive for a person 
with money to invest in small business, 
because it is unremunerative to him in 
proportion to the risk. 

Senator Douglas. What percentage of 
your loans are for small businesses 


and what percentage are in large magni- 
tudes? 

Mr. Gunderson. I would say that we 
are making an increasing number of loans 
of larger amounts. If the situation of the 
first part of this year had continued, what 
I would call the frightened condition of 
the people who have money, their belief 
that economic conditions were <oing to 
demand that they preserve aid keep 
their cash, we would have had a cop- 
siderably increased number of 
much larger loans, because we 
would be the only place left that 
could make them. 

Senator Douglas. Then the 
argument now turns away trom 
small business to the drying up of 
the banking system for big busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Gunderson. Under our 
Act, Senator, any business con- 
cern, where we think it will con- 
tinue employment and _ increase 
the economic stability of the 
United States, can get a loan from 
us, if it can’t be had privately 

Senator Douglas. What pro- 
portion of your loans are made to 
firms where you have loaned a 
million dollars or more? 

Mr. Gunderson. In the last 
quarter we made 1,273 loans, and 
28 were for over a million dollars. 

Senator Douglas. How much 
of the total was loaned to those 
28? 

Mr. Gunderson. The 
amount was 205 million dollars, 
and 28 received 122 million 
dollars. 

Senator Douglas. Is it not true 
that one of vour loans, the Kaiser-Frazer 
loan, amounts to almost one third of the 
total which vou have loaned? 

Mr. Gunderson. That is not correct. 
It is about 10 per cent. I believe you are 
thinking of the steel loan, the loan to the 
steel division of the Kaiser company. 
That loan is approximately 96 million 
dollars. 

Senator Douglas. Out of the 433 mil- 
lion, what is the total now loaned to 
Kaiser, in their various enterprises- 
aluminum, steel and automobile? 

Mr. Gunderson. About 140 million. 

Senator Douglas. Did you give lt 
Kaiser-Frazer an initial loan to get them 
started in business? 

Mr. Gunderson. No, sir. The first loan 
to Kaiser-Frazer was made this fall, with 
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in the last two or three months. There 
was this distinction, Senator: In the case 
of the steel company, that is a wholly 
owned part of Kaiser. In the case of 
Kaiser-Frazer, the Kaiser interest is less 
than 10 per cent. The balance is owned 
by the public. 

Senator Douglas. Have you ever had 
any qualms as to whether you were not 
putting too large a proportion of your 
eggs in one basket? 

Mr. Gunderson. I think such qualms as 
we have had, Senator, have been our 
desire to see that each loan we make 
comes under the Act and is properly col- 
lateralized, and we are confident that 
they are. 

Senator Douglas. What is the total of 
loans to Lustron Corp. as of this date? 

Mr. Gunderson. Approximately 37 
million dollars. Senator, I would like to 
point out that the initial loan to Lustron 
was not made under the RFC lending 
authority. It was made under the war 
powers pursuant to the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Act, and the recent loans 
have been made pursuant to the con- 
gressional enactment of Section 102 of 
the National Housing Act of 1948, which 
gave us 50 million dollars, without any 
collateral requirements, to help the pre- 
fabricated-housing program. 

Senator Douglas. Would you read some 
of the loans now outstanding of over 5 
million dollars which you have made to 
individual companies? 

Mr. Considine. Lustron Corp., $37,- 
486,000. 

The McLouth Steel Corp., 
000. 

Petrol Refineries, Inc., $5,240,000. 

Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., $11,100,000. 

Glenn L. Martin Co., $11,177,000. 

Reynolds Metals Co., $30,700,000. 

Kaiser Co., Inc., $95,865,000. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., $9,148,000. 

This amount that I am reading to you 
is RFC’s share in those cases in which a 
private bank or banks participated. For 
instance, in the Northwest Airlines the 
total amount of the loan was 21 million. 

Senator Douglas. Here you have over 
half of the outstanding loans of RFC 
made to nine companies, aggregating 256 
million dollars, of some 450 million dol- 
lars outstanding; so this is obviously not 
aid to small business. 

Mr. Gunderson. There is nothing in 
our Act which restricts our operation to 
aid small business. 

Senator Douglas. Is it your theory, 
taking the Kaiser-Frazer concern, that 
this was a desirable loan in order to 
preserve a greater degree of competition 
in the automotive business? 

Mr. Gunderson. No, sir. It does that, 
but that is not the reason for the loan. 
The reason is, after it was determined 
that the money was not available private- 
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ly, the fact that betweei. 10,000 and 
11,000 people are employed at Willow 
Run, plus the people employed by the 
dealers and suppliers. There are the jobs 
of 58,000 people at stake in the con- 
tinued operation of that business. And 
they sub-contract to about a thousand 
small businesses. 

Senator Douglas. The initial portion 
of this 44-million-dollar loan was 19 
million. Is that true? 

Mr. Gunderson. The first 
ment was about that amount. 

Senator Douglas. Do you know 
Kaiser-Frazer spent this 19 million? 

Mr. Gunderson. I think most of it was 
used as working capital, and a part was 


disburse- 


how 


used to retire an existing bank loan, from 
the Bank of America and the Mellon 
National Bank for working capital during 
the past year. 
Senator Douglas. Is it true that this 
loan amounted to 16 million dollars? 
Mr. Gunderson. No, the loan amounted 
to 20 million, of which the highest out- 
standing amount taken was 16 million. 
Senator Douglas. Is it true this 19 
million disbursed to Kaiser-Frazer by 
RFC has been devoted almost exclusive- 
ly to reducing or eliminating that loan? 
Mr. Gunderson. I don’t believe that is 
a true statement. At the time we made 
the loan they had 35 million dollars in 
working capital, and I am sure they didn’t 
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use over 8 million of the loan to apply 
on any back debt. 

Senator Douglas. If they had working 
capital, why did they need to borrow to 
retire the loan? 

Mr. Gunderson. We will be glad to tell 
you the reasons they gave us and the 
reasons we gave them the loan. Kaiser- 
Frazer was coming into a more competi- 
tive period in the sale of cars. They had 
attempted to put an automatic transmis- 
sion on the car last year. Due to certain 
circumstances, they did not get it. They 
were faced with sales that were not in- 
creasing. They became convinced that it 
would be necessary to bring the car out 
on a new basis with some of the competi- 
tive characteristics of the other cars, and 
they prepared as a part of their operation 
a car that they believed would do this 
job. Also, up to the present time they 
have only made a four-door sedan, which 
restricts them to 50 per cent of the mar- 
ket. So they are not competitive across 
the field. 

The two banks that agreed to finance 
them on working capital requirements 
would not finance them for tooling, which 
was necessary in order to bring out the 
new car. It was on that basis that they 
came in and applied to us, believing that 
if they retooled to bring out their new 
cars, they would be in a competitive posi- 
tion, and work themselves out of this 
situation. 

Senator Douglas. I don’t want to use 
any invidious terms, but isn’t the net 
effect, a large part of the net effect thus 
far, that you bailed the banks out? 

Mr. Gunderson. We use the term “bail 
out” to mean remove them from a loss. 
In that sense, I do not think we bailed 
them out. They were paid off. 

Mr. Buchanan. Were the terms of the 
loan from RFC any better than they were 
with the bank? 

Mr. Gunderson. I think they are more 
severe. The bank line was unsecured ex- 
cept for a guarantee. We had a pledge of 
some 56 million dollars in machinery 
and equipment of the company. 

Mr. Buchanan. What about interest 
rate to the company? 

Mr. Gunderson. I don’t know what 
the banks’ interest was. It was probably 
lower than ours. 

Senator Douglas. Why couldn’t Kaiser- 
Frazer Co. have obtained the capital 
which they needed for retooling, etc., by 
a securities issue? 

Mr. Gunderson. Their investment brok- 
ers advised us that it would not be pos- 
sible for them to sell their securities. We 
went into it very carefully to be sure that 
the banks, the insurance companies, the 
investment bankers could not raise this 
money for them. 

Senator Douglas. What you are saying 
is that the inability of Kaiser-Frazer to 
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get equity capital forced them to turn for 
intermediate capital to you? 

Mr. Gunderson. That is correct. Some 
of our people, very frankly, have doubts 
about the future of Kaiser-Frazer Co. 
and its automobiles. However, if I did 
not believe that they had a very good 
chance of being successful I wouldn't 
have, personally, worked so hard to try 
and help them. I think perhaps if the 
private money market turns around a 
little bit they can refinance this whole 
thing privately in another year or two. 

Senator Douglas. Do you have the 
same confidence about Lustron Corp.? 

Mr. Gunderson. No, sir. I have never 
expressed a similar confidence about 
Lustron. 

Senator Douglas. Did you recently 
make a loan of about 8 million dollars 
to Lustron? 

Mr. Gunderson. No, sir. They applied 
for a loan of about 14 million dollars 
on the first of September, and we have 
been working very hard to try and 
get the final answer as to whether that 
business can be made successful. We 
have kept them merely on a very small 
operating basis until we reach that de- 
cision. 

Senator Douglas. There is a general 
fear that the Lustron loan will blow up, 
and while we wish Mr. Kaiser well, we 
are not at all certain that that is going to 
come through. If those two loans should 
go sour, a very heavy blow would be 
struck at the RFC. 

Mr. Gunderson. I can’t agree. If we 
were to have a 100 per cent loss on 
Lustron, I don’t think it is any blow to 
RFC. That was done with the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act under as near 
a directive of Congress, short of appro- 
priating the money, as anything I have 


ever seen, and if there is any blow at any- 
body, it certainly wouldn’t be at us, be- 
cause we have done nothing but cany 
out the assignment to do the best we 
could under all of the conditions. In the 
case of Mr. Kaiser, I am confident that 
loan will be repaid. 

Mr. Wolcott. What profit do you show 
on your loan operations? 

Mr. Gunderson. Gross to date about 
560 million, Mr. Wolcott. That is after 
setting up reserve for losses of over a 
hundred million. 

Mr. Wolcott. Do you think, Mr. Gund- 
erson, in the operation of RFC in making 
investment capital ‘available to small in- 
dustry, that you perhaps have prevented 
concentration or helped to prevent con- 
centrations of industrial and commercial 
power? 

Mr. Gunderson, Definitely, Mr. Wol- 
cott. 

Mr. Wolcott. What is your total bor 
rowing power now? 

Mr. Gunderson. Three and a half bil 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Wolcott. What part of that has 
been theoretically set aside for capital 
for the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Gunderson. Two billion. 

Mr. Wolcott. So there is a very def- 
nite limitation upon your operations? 

Mr. Gunderson. Yes, sir. The very 
much more real limitation is the wording 
of the Act—the requirement that credit 
cannot be privately available, and that a 
loan has to be so secured as to assure 
repayment. In my opinion, enforcement 
of those two conditions is such that it is 
almost a physical impossibility, no mat- 
ter what the situation, to find enough 
loans to use up the money over a very 
long period of time. 
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Developing the West is a 1.4- 
billion-dollar project for U.S. 
planners this year. That is only 
a starter. 

Big power projects are coming 
up. Plans are set to harness rivers, 
reclaim millions of acres, force- 
feed the growth of a vast indus- 
trial, agricultural empire. 

Official idea is to open up the 
West for 14 million more persons 
in next 25 years. 


Money from the Federal Treasury 
is pouring into the West in record- 
breaking volume to help finance de- 
velopment of the region. An empire is 
gradually being built around vast 
water-resource projects. 

In the year ending next June 30, the 
Treasury is to invest nearly 1.4 billion 
dollars in the West, mostly for dams, 
power plants, irrigation, flood control 
and conservation. These capital improve- 
ments are to be the foundation for a new 
regional empire built largely at Govern- 
ment expense. 

U.S. investment in the 17 Western 
States, extending from the Dakotas to 
Texas, and westward to the Pacific, is 


37 BILLIONS TO REMAKE THE WEST 


Reported from WASHINGTON, DENVER and SAN FRANCISCO 


greater this year than total spending on 
all public works i.. a typical New Deal 
year, 1939. Yet the 1950 investment is 
just an installment on a program that al- 
ready calls for expenditures of 37 billions 
over years ahead. Total costs will not 
stop there, with new ideas and projects 
appearing every year. 

Spending on capital projects for the 
West is higher this year than ever before. 
A further speed-up is likely in fiscal year 
1951. Efforts in Congress to slow down 
public works in the West were defeated 
in the 1949 session. Decision was to push 
ahead on ambitious building schedules. 

The Western empire that planners 
see is one in which an expanding popula- 
tion is supported by exploiting all re- 
sources in full. The official forecast is 
that population in the West will grow by 
14 million between 1949 and 1975. 

Big industries are to be pulled into 
the Western spaces, away from the more 
crowded and vulnerable coastal areas. 
The deep West already is a haven for 
strategic industries including atomic- 
energy and aircraft plants. Oil shale, 
phosphate, coal and other minerals are to 
be tapped on a broad scale. 

Around the raw materials, so the plan- 
ning goes, metal-making and manutfac- 
turing industries will spring up. Centers 
of population and trade will follow. 

New farms are to be created in large 
numbers, by irrigating deserts with river 





water. The chart on this page shows the 
irrigation plan as it exists today. 

Western lands now under irrigation 
total 22 million acres. About 16 million 
more can be irrigated, on the basis of 
present ideas about costs and needs for 
new land. Changing conditions of the fu- 
ture may bring new decisions, planners 
say, decisions that much more land should 
be reclaimed—at higher cost, if necessary. 

Around 5,650,000 acres will be irri- 
gated as presently planned federal proj- 
ects go through, during the next 10 to 15 
years. Some 24,000 new family-size 
farms will be carved from the desert, and 
65,000 other farms rescued from water 
shortages. After that, around 1960, at 
least 10,350,000 acres of reclaimable land 
would still be waiting for water. 

Power plants are to rise along every 
major Western river. Power-transmission 
systems will crisscross mountains and 
deserts, tving the whole West into one 
big power pool. 

As the chart on page 20 shows, total 
federal power capacity of 3,374,224 kilo- 
Watts is operating now. Plants now unde 
construction will add 2,697,000 kilowatts 
in years just ahead. Planned facilities will 
bring another 6,535,000 kilowatts into 
the system in the future. When that is 
achieved, total federal capacity will reach 
12,606,224 kilowatts in the West. 

No one doubts that blueprints for 
other projects will be available by that 
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time. Experts see a potential of 37 mil- 
lion kilowatts of hydroelectric power in 
the Western streams. Present U. S. elec- 
tric power capacity, in all types of plants, 
is 73.3 million kilowatts. 

Key to empire-building in the 
West, the plans make clear, is capture, 
control and use of water from the rivers. 
Water itself is needed. Nearly all areas 
of the Southwest are up against acute 
water shortages. Supplies are insufficient 
for present needs, to say nothing of future 
demands. And water is the main source 
for power as of today. Atomic installa- 
tions planned for the West promise an 
abundant substitute, but only if and when 
the power of the atom can be applied. 

In bringing water to the West, the 
Federal Government is embarking on the 
world’s greatest reclamation programs, 
bar none. Mistakes and troubles in the 
effort are expected, and not lacking. 

Conflicts among competing federal 
agencies for jobs and authority are com- 
monplace. Water users, joined by their 
State and local governments, fight among 
themselves and with the Federal Govern- 
ment over ways of dividing up the rivers. 

Technical problems keep coming up 
—how to prevent man-made lakes behind 
dams from filling up with mud; how to 
prevent salt water from creeping into 
underground wells as fresh water is with- 
drawn; how to estimate future water 
supplies with any accuracy, with records 
as scarce as they are; how to keep the 
whole intricate construction plan moving 
at a fairly economical rate when appro- 
priations may vary from year to year. 

Despite the problems, construction is 
going ahead faster year by year. The 
Bureau of Reclamation now spends more 
money in 12 months than it spent in its 
first 35 years—190° to 1937. Local pros- 
perity in many Western areas depends in 
important degree on the flow of Treasury 
dollars from Washington. 

Counting in the more ordinary federal 
public works with water projects, the 
West is getting a much larger share of 
federal aid than any other region. The 
17 Western States, with 33.8 million peo- 
ple, are dividing up about 1.4 billion 
dollars’ worth of federal public works this 
year. The 31 other States, with 115 
million people, have only 1.6 billion dol- 
lars for things they need. 

The federal investment in the West 
for a single year, the 1950 fiscal period, is 
shown in the Pictogram on these pages. 
The Treasury will get back some of the 
money. Sale of power and water from 
irrigation projects will repay their cost 
eventually, if plans work out. 

Irrigation and power projects get the 
lion’s share of federal building dollars in 
the West. Spending for these improve- 
ments will total 359 million dollars this 
year, on Bureau of Reclamation projects 
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alone. That is only half the sum the Rec- 
lamation planners wanted to spend, but 
it is five times the sum they spent in 1940. 

The flow of reclamation dollars is a 
rough guide to the areas that are being 
developed most rapidly. Nearly half of 
this year’s spending is to be concentrated 
in California and Washington. In Califor- 
nia’s Central Valley, a full supply of irri- 
gation water will be made available to 
25,000 acres of former desert land. 

In Washington, capacity for 334,000 
kilowatts of electric power will be added 
to the Grand Coulee Dam. 

About 147 million dollars worth ot 
similar facilities will be built in Arizona, 
Colorado, Montana, Nevada and Wyo- 
ming. The Far West is the center of 
reclamation efforts now. In later years, 
irrigation and power activities will rise 
farther east as Missouri River Basin proj- 
ects gather speed. 

Flood control is to cost 192 million 
dollars this year. Flood-protection ac- 
tivity is widespread, going forward in 13 
of the 17 Western States. In Texas, 32.7 
million dollars’ worth of work is sched- 
uled, most of it on nine immense reser- 
voirs, initial parts of the system that will 
some day control all the major rivers in 
the Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas area. 

North Dakota gets the next largest slice 
of flood-control funds, $28,221,000, al- 
most all of it to be spent on the Garrison 
reservoir, a unit of the Missouri River 
control plan. In South Dakota, 23 mil- 
lion dollars is set aside for the Fort Ran- 
dall reservoir, another Missouri River unit. 

Rivers and harbors improvements 
are confined to five States.. Oregon proj- 
ects receive more than half of the $53,- 
328,000 allotted to the West for naviga- 
tion improvements this year. 

Power lines—transmitting and mar- 
keting systems—will be extended in the 
Western States at a total federal invest- 
ment of about 135 million dollars. This 
includes an estimated 100 million dollars 
for loans to farmers and cities by the 
Rural Electrification Administration for 
local power-distribution networks. Bonne- 
ville Power Administration is to spend 
around 30 million dollars for lines from 
generating plants to consuming areas in 
the Pacific Nerthwest. Southwest Power 
Administration has around 5 million dol- 
lars to spend on transmitting facilities in 
the Southwest as needed this year. 

The West is in line for about $6,750,- 
000 for rural telephones under the pro- 
gram just approved by Congress. The 
telephone investment probably will sky- 
rocket in years ahead. 

Atomic-energy plants in the Western 
area will be expanded at a cost of 197 
million dollars in fiscal year 1950. That 
is the price of buildings and equipment. 
Most of the money is to be spent at Han- 
ford, Wash., and in New Mexico. But a 
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-.. one part of the biggest regional-development programs in the world 


beginning is to be made on the big new 
atomic-energy installation in Idaho. 

Soil-conservation activities are to 
reach the 100-million-dollar level in fiscal 
1950. Federal payments to farmers who 
co-operate in conservation practices will 
total about 83 million dollars on basis of 
tentative State allocations of funds. Tech- 
nical advice by federal experts to farmers 
is valued at around 17 million dollars. 

Resources aids, such as forest pro- 
tection, mining explorations and the like, 
will cost about 125 million dollars in the 
current year. In this category are some 
of the most valuable programs of all, 
from the West’s point of view. Experi- 
ments with oil shale have led to pro- 
posals for a 10-billion-dollar synthetic- 
oil industry, for example. Most of that 
industry would be located in the West, 
when set up. 

All the more familiar types of federal 
public works will be going forward in 
the West as in other regions. 


Highways will get $136,870,000 in 
federal aid for the present fiscal year. 

Airports are down for $8,140,000 in 
U.S. funds. That will pay for part of the 
146 airport projects in 11 Western States. 

Veterans’ hospitals and homes worth 
45 million dollars will be constructed in 
the West this year. 

Public hospitals will be given $29,- 
972,000 in federal funds. Congress has 
approved a total of $1,050,000,000 for 
financing up to two thirds of the cost on 
local hospitals in the U.S. 

Public-housing loans to local housing 
agencies already are approved amounting 
to nearly 4 million dollars. That is to pro- 
vide a start on 12,700 housing units in 
28 Western cities. U.S. housing loans 
may rise considerably in months ahead. 

Other aids for the West include fed- 
eral guarantee of private housing loans, 
Farmers Home Administration loans to 
farmers, Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loans to businesses and communities. 


Total federal investment in the Wes. 
or any other region, is seldom glimpsed 
as a whole, even in Washington wher 
spending plans are drawn. The very siz 
of Western developments, however, has 
been attracting the attention of other 
regions. 

They see, from the West’s example, 
that when Government starts developing 
resources it tends to supply a ready and 
ever-rising flow of funds for a region’ 
needs. Political parties feel obligated to 
keep the programs advancing. 

The new-west plans, in fact, got 
their biggest boost after the 1948 elec. 
tion. President Truman promised Wet 
ern voters more dams, cheap power, ini- 
gation. The voters reacted favorably. 
The Administration is making good on its 
promises now and proposing still larger 
programs for the future. 

It all adds up to regional development 
on a scale never attempted before, any- 
where in the world. 
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Winter vacation spots are get- 
ting ready for a big season. Trav- 
elers who pick carefully can turn 
up tourist bargains. 

Devaluation, other factors have 
cut rates in the Caribbean, South 
America, other places. Rates are 
down a bit, too, for some Cali- 
fornia and Florida sojourns. 

Holy Year in Rome, winter 
sports in Switzerland are the big 
attractions in Europe. Long luxury 
cruises all around the world are 
regaining prewar popularity. 


MEXICO CITY 

Cheaper pesos are making Mexico a 
grade-A bargain for winter vacationists 
this year. Devaluation makes Mexican 
currency 40 per cent cheaper than it was 
just two years ago, Top hotels in Mexico 
City provide rooms at $6 to $7 a day. 
Cheaper hotels go down to $2. Other 
prices are correspondingly low. 

A couple in a car can travel for $10 a 
day, including gasoline, food and lodging, 
if they know enough Spanish to inquire 
around for comfortable but not luxurious 
rooms and meals. 

Actually, a spot chéck of returning va- 
cationists by the American Automobile 
Association shows that the average per- 
son is spending $12.13 a day in Mexico, 
including the cost of his food, lodging, 
transportation and souvenirs, if he takes 
his car. The average vacation south of the 
border takes 13 days, costs $162.10 for 
the time spent in Mexico. 

All-expense trips are becoming more 
popular. One, a typical 10-day holiday 
with accommodations in Mexico City and 
side trips to Acapulco and Lake Teques- 
quitengo, costs $98 per person. That’s 
plus transportation to Mexico City. 
Round-trip fares, including Pullman and 
taxes, cost $198.55 by train from Chicago, 
$200.21 from San Francisco, $236.66 
from Washington. By car, it’s far cheaper. 
Accommodations are improved, too, with 
arash of new hotels and tourists homes. 


PORT-AU-PRINCE 

Caribbean vacations are expected to 
lure thousands of new visitors this winter. 
There are more hotels, cheaper fares, new 
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Devaluation and Rate Cuts Favor Tourists 





SAND 7 
Both are within easier reach this year 


attractions, and cuts of 15 to 30 per cent 
in the cost of most accommodations. 

Package tours are more popular. One 
provides a flight from New York to 
Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Cuba. Miami, and back for 
$207, including tax. Ship cruises around 
these islands cost about $350 for 19 days, 
but reservations are harder to get. 

Haiti plans to put on the biggest show 
for winter vacationists. A celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of Port-au-Prince, 
the republic’s capital, is to start Decem- 
ber 6 and last six months. In addition to 
exhibits along a new, three-mile-long 
promenade on the capital’s shore line, 
Haiti is beckoning vacationists with low 
prices, tropical scenery, French cooking, 
ancient ruins, and special round-trip rates, 
from Jacksonville, of about $86 per per- 
son. In Port-au-Prince, a visitor can get 
by on $4 a day for food and lodging, or 
can live in luxury for $10 to $12 a day. 


MIAMI 
Orange juice offered to visitors by an 
attractive hostess when they cross into 
Florida is a symbol of the new attractions 
that this State is presenting in the 1949- 
50 season. 
New hotels, tourist camps, furnished 
apartments, and bathing facilities are 
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SNOW 


springing up all over. Reductions in hotel 
rates are the rule, ranging from 10 to 15 
per cent under last vear’s rates. Many 
hotels offer additional cuts of as much as 
30 per cent in the price of their bar serv- 
ice. And vacationists in Florida will get 
the advantage of off-season rates until 
February 1, which is unusually late for 
the season. 

Passage to Florida now costs a little 
more by train, somewhat less by plane. 
One air line is offering a new nonstop 
air-coach service between New York and 
Miami for $109.02 round trip, including 
tax. Families driving to Florida will 
find motor courts abundant at all price 
levels, many of them new and compara- 
tively luxurious. 

In Miami, the big hotels are notifying 
their old customers that lower rates are 
available. The appearance of a price war 
is being avoided, but high postwar rates 
are being cut nearly everywhere. Em- 
phasis is on family-budget vacations. 


LOS ANGELES 

Sun spots in the desert, along Cali- 

fornia’s coast south from Santa Barbara, 

are fast becoming the biggest attraction 
for Westerners on vacation. 

A couple, this year, can stay at swank 

Palm Springs for as little as $24 a day, 
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meals included. Death Valley is increas- 
ingly popular, at $10 per person a day 
and up for lodging, breakfast and dinner. 
Rates at other desert hotels and inns 
range from $5 to $14 a day minimum, 
including meals. 

Ranches and desert resorts are popular 
throughout the Southwest. Rates at a 
typical spot outside of Phoenix, Ariz., 
start at $75 a week and up, with meals 
and the use of horses. Another Arizona 
inn offers separate cottages that start at 
$34 a day for a couple. 

Winter sports are coming up, too, with 
a steady expansion of accommodations in 
California’s Sierras, One new resort is 
Squaw Valley, near Lake Tahoe. a $400,- 
000 development that now provides the 
longest ski lift in the world, 8,200 feet 
from bottom to top. Many spots offer a 10 
per cent discount on week days, or a 
package deal such as the one offered by 
Yosemite Park—$8 a day Monday through 
Thursday for room, meals, two skiing 
classes and unlimited use of the ski tow. 

And travel itself is becoming more pop- 
ular in California. You can have an 
eight-day bus tour, for example, from San 
Francisco to Nevada to Los Angeles and 
return, for $79.50 plus meals. 


NEW YORK 

Luxury cruises are to be available this 
winter from New York for the first time 
since before the war. Ships taken from 


Far East 


transatlantic and other regular runs are 
being placed on these longer cruises, with 
fares raised accordingly. 

Now available, for example, is a 50- 
day cruise around South America for a 
minimum rate of $1,490, with a dozen or 
so stopovers at Latin ports. Average costs 
will be about $1,600 per person. 

A Mediterranean cruise of 45 days 
starts every other Tuesday, at $850 mini- 
mum, to Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, 
Beirut, Piraeus, and Leghorn. 

An 80-day cruise around Africa is 
largely booked up at $2,400 and up. 

Biggest of these cruises is a revived 
round-the-world trip, costing a minimum 
of $2,716, lasting 112 days. Sailings are 
on January 6, February 17, and May 12. 

Air ways, too, are offering long luxury 
flights at comparable costs. A 16-day 
flight around South America. down the 
east coast and up the west coast with 
stops in 10 big cities, comes to about 
$1,200. An 11-day “ski flight” to Switzer- 
land and return can be had for $630. 
Special ski flights to Norway cost $600. 
And a round-the-world flight now is 
available at $1,564.66. 


BERMUDA 

Better accommodations, but no big re- 

ductions in cost, are in store for U.S. 
vacationists in Bermuda. 

One big hotel, outside of Hamilton, has 

reduced its rates by 15 per cent until 


West Coast 
resorts are 


Hawaii Sunshine 


— 


February, but most of the others ap 
keeping their predevaluation rates. Coup, 
on about $24 a day per couple for foo 
and lodging. 

Rates to Bermuda are unchanged, too, 
By air, they are a flat $126 for the roun4 
trip. By ship, on the luxurious Queen of 
Bermuda, they start at $125 and go up t 
$600. An average two-week trip, over al] 
will run to about $500 for a couple, with. 
out stinting. Children up to 12 years ¢ 
age may be taken along at half fare m 
ships to Bermuda. 


ROME 

The Holy Year begins with Christmas 
and accommodations in Italy are being 
readied for a heavy influx of U. S. visitoy 
soon after that time. Virtually all travel 
agencies are offering special inducements 
sharply cut rates, 

Americans entering Italy for a stay of 
180 days or less will need no visas. Hold- 
ers of “pilgrims’ tickets,” which will be 
distributed by the Vatican to United 
States churches, will get a 40 to 60 per 
cent reduction in railroad fares to and 
from Rome and a number of other special 
rates. 

Typical costs are these: By plane from 
New York, the round trip to Rome now 
can be made for $597.60. By ship, round- 
trip fares start at about $450 for third- 
class passage, $700 for first-class passage. 
Living costs in Italy may average about 





Florida 
Hotel rates are 
15 per cent below 


Travel to the Orient 
will cost 25 per cent less 
by ship. One six-week 
cruise from the West 
Coast to Hawaii, Japan, 
the Philippines, Hong 
Kong and return costs 
$859. Air travel gener- 
ally is easier to get. 


Travel hit by shipping 
strike, but special induce- 
ments are being offered 
to attract tourists. Ocean 
round trip starts at $276; 
by air $368. Some lines 
offer a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in December. Rooms 
in popular hotels, $5 and 
up, per person. 


increasingly popular, but 
winter sports are a big 
attraction. Rates at desert 
spots range upward from 
$10 a day, including 
meals. Eight-day bus 
tour from San Francisco 
to West Coast aftractions 
starts at $79.50, meais 
extra. 





year. Preseason rate 

lastto February 1. Crowds 
are expected to be as 
large as last winter or 
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$10 a day. Hotel rates have been ad- 
vanced, but more low-cost tourist rooms 
are to be available. 


GENEVA 

Switzerland’s 128 winter resorts are 
still the most popular in Europe. Hotel 
rates range from $9 to $15 per person, 
but room and board without bath can 
be had for as little as $4 a day. To these 
rates must be added the cost of taxis, ski 
lifts and entertainment. 

Since Switzerland is a hard-currency 
country, there are no bargains from de- 
valuation, but resorts are less crowded 
as a result of competition from soft-cur- 
rency countries. 

Fares to Switzerland during the winter 
are down somewhat, however. One “pack- 
age” tour offers an 11-day trip from New 
York by air for $630. 


LONDON 

Bookings for a spring vacation in Brit- 
ain or on the Continent should be made 
well in advance. Reservations are scarce 
on some lines already. Ship transportation 
costs about the same—from $40 to $650 
minimum round trip—but devaluation 
cuts the cost of a European vacation well 
under last year’s high levels. 

In London, as an example, the Ameri- 
can tourist profits by lower rail, bus and 
taxi fares. A good hotel room will cost $6 
instead of $8.50. Meals are still expen- 





Caribbean & West Indies 


sive. While official limits hold the cost of 
a dinner or lunch to 70 cents, special 
“house charges” push the usual price to 
above $3 for an average meal. A Scotch 
highball costs $1 in most hotels, a Mar- 
tini cocktail $1.05, and a small Havana 
cigar $1.50. 


BUENOS AIRES 
South America is coming within range 
of more and more families this season, 
with travel costs cut sharply by devalua- 
tion. Argentina, which offers tourists 9 
pesos for their dollar instead of the 
former 5 pesos, sets the most alluring 
example. 
Where visitors used to pay $7 to $9 for 
a first-class hotel room in Buenos Aires, 
now they can get the same accommoda- 
tions for $4 a day single, and $5 a day 
double. A 15 per cent service charge is 
added to these prices. Meals in Argen- 
tina, which gourmets say rival those of 
France, also are cheaper. You can eat 
well on $4 a day, instead of $7. Argen- 
tina’s famous steaks. which in the last 
two vears rose from 40 cents to over $1 
on restaurant menus, now are about 60 
cents. 


HONOLULU 

Hawaii, just starting to recover from 
the shipping strike that had this vacation 
spot tied up in knots, is expanding its 
accommodations for winter travelers. Out 


islands—those without Oahu’s attractions 
of Waikiki Beach, Diamond Head, Hono- 
lulu and Pearl Harbor—are being pushed, 
and they usually provide lower rates. 

Costs of a vacation on the islands 
haven't changed much though. Hotel 
rates vary from the top prices charged 
at the Royal Hawaiian to the more aver- 
age $5 and up, single, in Honolulu hotels, 
and to $4 and up at the Maui Grand. 
Apartments with small accommodations 
can be had from $7.50 to $12.50 a day. 
As elsewhere, hotels of almost any price 
can be found outside the main hotel dis- 
tricts. 

Passage by ship, round trip to Hono- 
lulu, starts at $276, including tax. By 
plane, round trip fare is $368, with some 
lines offering a 25 per cent reduction in 
December. Air capacity has been stepped 
up sharply with the introduction of Boe- 
ing 75-seat Stratocruisers. 


TOKYO 
Vacations in the Orient are just start- 
ing to be available again. Two big luxury 
liners are back in service this season and 
offer, for $859 and up, a six-week trip 
from San Francisco. That cruise travels 
to Hawaii, to Japan—with a 16-day tour 
of the main island, to Manila, to Hong 
Kong, and back. 
A shorter “economy voyage” to Japan 
also is being offered, at $665 for the 
first-class round trip. 






















Big season expected, 
with most accommoda- 
tions 15 to 30 per cent 
cheaper than a year ago. 
Vacationer in Haiti can 
get by on $4 a day for 
mealsandlodging. Round 
trip from Florida, $86 by 
ip, $170 by air. 







South America 
Summer is starting and 


most resorts expect 25 
per cent more tourists 
than last year Travel 


regulations are a compli- 
cation in some countries 
A two-week vacation in 
Buenos Aires will run 
around $1,100, including 
round trip by air 
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CANADA: OIL'S NEW HOT SPOT 





Reported from EDMONTON and CALGARY 


Caneda’s new-style oil boom, 
big and orderly, is all business. 
Government control keeps it from 
getting wild. 

Boom towns are springing up. 
Drilling goes on round the clock. 
Wildcatters are making new tests 
for more oil pools. 

But helter-skelter of U.S. 
booms is missing. Government, 
not farmers, owns the oil rights. 
It keeps things in hand and takes 
most of the royalties. 


A different kind of oil boom is sweep- 
ing Canada’s Prairie Provinces. Recent 
finds lead experts to hope that this 
area one day will rival Texas as a pro- 
ducer. 

This boom is different because it is 
under Government control. There is no 
feverish scramble for leases and the der- 
ricks are spaced wide apart. There is 
plenty of activity, however. 

Oilmen say that, from the standpoint of 
exploration, Alberta is “the hottest place 
on earth.” Oil companies are spending 
more than 100 million dollars this year 
for exploration and development, and 
the boom is attracting thousands of peo- 
ple. 

Every major oil company of the United 
States and Canada, along with dozens of 
independents, is active. In the swanky 
club that oil officials have opened in 
Calgary, and in the taverns where off- 
duty drillers gather, the drawl of Texans 
and Oklahomans can be heard. The 
talk is about the newest strike, the prog- 
ress of promising wells and the increasing 
prices paid to the Alberta Government 
for leases. 

One new town has sprung up and 
others are bursting at the seams. The 
Inter-American news editor of U.S. News 
& World Report, on a tour of the new 
fields, found it almost impossible to get 
hotel rooms in Calgary and Edmonton, 
twin capitals of the boom. Every build- 
ing is filled, new ones are going up and 
prices of property are high. 

The boom, now at flood tide in Cen- 
tral Alberta, is spilling over into Saskatch- 
ewan and may reach into Manitoba. 
Survey and drilling crews are working 
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farther and farther north, too, for geol- 
ogists think the formations now being 
tapped stretch to the Arctic Ocean. 

Wells already brought in have to be 
curbed because production is too big for 
existing refineries. A pipe line 1,150 miles 
long, now being built, is to carry part of 
the increasing output to the Great Lakes 
for shipment eastward. There is talk, 
too, of building oii and gas lines to the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Even if no more fields were found, pro- 
duction from the Prairie Provinces would 
make a cut in Canada’s oil imports from 
the U.S. and Venezuela. If hopes of oil- 
men are realized, petroleum from this 
area will be meeting a large share of 
Canada’s needs before long, and some 
even may be shipped to the U.S. In case 
of war, Canadian oil may be of untold 
value to the U.S. 

The boom that now is running strong 
is the result of a series of strikes made by 
an American-owned company. Oil had 
been found previously in a few places in 
Alberta and a field of heavy crude had 
been developed on the Alberta-Saskatch- 
ewan border. But the largest producer 
among these earlier fields, the Turney 
Valley area, was slowing down. Besides, 
it was located in the Rocky Mountain 
foothills rather than in a typically prairie 
area. Oilmen, convinced that big deposits 
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lay under the prairies, spent millions of 
dollars trying to find them. 

The strike that touched off the boon 
was a 1,000-barrel gusher brought jg 
early in 1947 near Leduc, 18 miles south. 
west of Edmonton. This well tapped ; 
deposit of light crude in Devonian strata 
a little over 5,000 feet down. Soon dozens 
of rigs were drilling and more wells wer 
brought in. Prospecting got another bog 
last year when oil was found in the 
Woodbend area, across the North Sy. 
katchewan River from the Leduc field. 

A bigger strike was made last autum 
at Redwater, 45 miles northeast of E¢. 
monton. The discovery well was only 
about 3,200 feet deep and the field was 
more promising than Leduc. This strike 
increased the excitement and activity. 

Today there are more than 325 produc 
ing wells in the Leduc-Woodbend are 
and about 200 near Redwater. Discoy- 
eries made this year in other areas maj 
lead to the opening of additional fields. 

Majority of the thousands of oilmen 
and their families who have poured int 
the boom area are Canadians, but thereis 
quite a sprinkling of Americans. Housing 
is a big problem. 

Part of the need for housing in the 
Leduc-Woodbend area is being met by« 
new town called Deveon. Laid out by 
the Alberta Provincial Town Planning 
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IT WAS A LEDUC GUSHER THAT TOUCHED OFF THE BOOM 
In the making—a Texas rival? 
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Commission, it has facilities for a popu- 
Jation of 1,000. 

Redwater, whose population a year ago 
was 125, now has about 1,500 people and 
is stil] growing. Many of the newcomers 
.o Redwater are living in houses mounted 
on skids so that they can be moved from 

place to place, and in old railway cars. 
In other towns, too, the influx of oilmen 
is putting a strain on housing. 

Drilling is going on around the clock 
in these fields and it will continue through 
the winter despite the bitter cold. Ac- 
tivity ranges far beyond the proved fields. 
About 100 geophysical parties and 70 
drilling crews are making tests in the like- 
liest parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Wildcat drillers are working as far north 
as 230 miles up-the Alean Highway from 
Edmonton and one rig is drilling far up 
the Athabaska River. 

Government control is keeping the 
boom from going wild, as often happens 
in the U.S. This control arises from the 
fact that each provincial government 
owns the subsoil rights to about 85 per 
cent of the land within its borders. In the 
case of Alberta, where most of the ac- 
tivity is now, this means big money for 
the provincial treasury. 

Cost of getting the right to drill in an 
unexplored area is low; the Alberta Gov- 
ernment will reserve 100,000 acres for an 
operator upon payment of only $250. It 
is after oil is found that the Government 
begins to make real money. The operator 
can keep the rights to half of each town- 
ship in his reserved area if he strikes oil, 
but he has to turn the balance back to the 
Government. He can drill only one well to 
each 40 acres and he must pay the Gov- 
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Now At Flood Tide in 
ALBERTA 





ernment a royalty on all oil he produces. 
The going rate for royalties now is 12% 
per cent. 

After an operator strikes oil and turns 
back half of his reservation, the Govern- 
ment offers leases on this half for sale. 
Sealed cash bids are received, and the 
prices are running as high as nearly a 
million dollars for 160 acres. If the buyer 
brings in oil, he, too, must pay the 12% 
per cent royalty. 

All told, the Alberta Government has 
received more than 18 million dollars in 
oil money since last April 1. Oil has put 
a surplus into the provincial treasury 
and is to give Alberta more hard roads, 
better hospitals and more consolidated 
schools. 

Under this system, the farmer, as a rule, 
does not receive much money from oil 
operations on his land. In the Leduc- 
Woodbend area, where some old farms 
had been acquired before the Govern- 
ment started to withhold subsoil rights, 
a few farmers have sold leases at high 
prices. Around Redwater and in many of 
the other promising areas, however, a 
farmer owns only the surface rights. The 
oil company pays him a_ reasonable 
amount for the land needed for drilling 
and production purposes, and he receives 
nothing more. 

Provincial controls are to cover produc- 
tion, too. The Alberta Government’s 
policy is to limit output to a rate that will 
get the most oil out of the ground in the 
long run. Right now, since accessible 
refineries can handle only about 50,000 
barrels daily, Government limits are not 
needed. This situation is to change next 
year, however, when the pipe line from 
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Edmonton to Superior, Wis., is scheduled 
for completion. 

The pipe line shown on the map on 
this page will deliver part of its oil to 
refineries along the way. The rest will go 
to Superior, Wis. There it will be loaded 
on tankers for shipment to the refinery at 
Sarnia, Ont. When this pipe line gets into 
full operation, Government restrictions on 
output will be felt in Alberta. 

Oilmen hope to ship some of the 
Prairie oil from Superior to centers in the 
U.S. Midwest, too. Also under discussion 
are pipe lines to carry Alberta oil and 
natural gas to cities in the Pacific North- 
west and nearby British Columbic. A pos- 
sible route for these lines is shown on the 
map. 

One big benefit to Canada from these 
developments is to be an easing of the 
shortage of American dollars. Canada has 
been buying oil from the U.S. and Vene- 
zuela at a rate of more than 300 million 
dollars a year. Bigger production at home 
will mean fewer dollars spent for im- 
ported oil. Already, oil imports are slack- 
ing off somewhat as the result of Red- 
water and Leduc-Woodbend production. 
And exports of Canadian oil to the U.S., 
if they develop, will mean income in 
American dollars for Canada. 

How much oil may eventually be pro- 
duced is not known yet, for exploration 
has not gone far enough. Oilmen feel that 
present proved reserves, estimated at 
more than 700 million barrels, are only a 
fraction of what will be found. As a high 
official of one big company put it: “When 
it comes to oil discoveries, the Prairie 
Provinces today stand just about where 
West Texas stood 25 years ago.” 
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Britain‘'s Boom Keeps Her Broke 


Reported from LONDON 


Business is too good in Britain. 
Plants are busy. Everybody has 
steady work. Customers are at 
hand to buy all goods. 

Trouble is, sales go off in the 
wrong directions. British busi- 
ness, booming, isn’t bringing in 
dollars the country needs. 

Big job is to switch trade away 
from sterling customers, sell more 
in U.S. But businessmen, with 
profits rolling in, are slow to risk 
the change. 


A British manufacturer, trying un- 
successfully to hire workers for a plant 
that would make toys to sell in U.S. 
for dollars, remarked: 

“There is nothing wrong with Britain 
that a good depression wouldn't cure.” 

That is harsh medicine. Yet the eco- 
nomic doctors in Great Britain are be- 
ginning to think that this businessman 
has a point. Business is simply booming 
too much for Britain’s own good. Around 
much of the world, except in U.S. and 
Canada, there still is a sellers’ market for 
British goods at almost any price asked. 
Everything that is made can be sold. 
Profits are easy to make. Jobs are super- 
abundant. 

Yet Britain is gradually going broke. 
She is going broke, in part, because of 
the boom. The boom, healthy on its face, 
is basically bad because of its cause. 
That cause traces to an immense supply 
of British pounds sterling in the hands 
of people at home and owed by the Gov- 
ernment to people abroad. People with 
pounds want to turn them into goods. 
The demand for British goods from these 
people exceeds the capacity of British 
industry to produce. Industry, paying 
its labor in pounds and taking its prof- 
its in pounds, is thrilled by the boom- 
ing sales. Nobody worries too much 
about dollars. 

Trouble is that sales are in all the 
wrong places. If Britain is to go on boom- 
ing, the country has to find some way to 
earn many more dollars to pay for all the 
foodstuffs, raw materials and other things 
that must be purchased in dollar markets. 
Most raw materials are bought through 
the Government and the businessman 
pays for them with pounds. So long as 


this arrangement lasts, his chief interest 
is in selling his goods for pounds. 

The time will come when Britain will 
have to replenish supplies that have been 
maintained through U. S. loans and gifts. 
When that time comes, Britain is in for 
real trouble, unless the U.S. gives more 
aid. But the approach of that day is not 
disturbing British businessmen right 
now, simply because they have more 
business than they know what to do with. 

Net profits in many lines are running 
ahead of last year, even though the Gov- 
ernment takes 60 per cent of corporation 
earnings in taxes. British businessmen, 
with stable or rising profits from non- 
American sales, can’t see much point now 
in tangling with the American market, 
where competition is keen and sales un- 
certain. 

Typical views, expressed as follows 
by business executives, show the present 
attitude inside many British firms: 

An engineering-firm head—“We ve 
more orders than we know what to do 
with, and they're coming in steadily. 
We're giving three years’ delivery now 
and it’s lengthening.” 

A machine-tool maker—“We have 
the largest order book in the firm’s history, 


BRITISH TRACTORS GO TO MARKET 
. mostly in the wrong direction 


and 70 per cent of the orders are for ey. 
port. Of those, only a fraction are fy 
dollar buyers. Why should I bother toy. 
ing for orders in the dollar countyig 
when I’ve got an order book full for the 
next five years? 

“Why should an American or Canadigp 
buy our stuff anyway with two years de 
livery when he can go to an Amerien 
firm and get it in five to six weeks?” 

Another machine-tool maker—‘If we 
started giving priority for dollar buyers 
we should offend our older and mor 
certain customers, and we just dare no 
do it. The dollar buyers will have to take 
their place in the waiting line.” 

A printing-equipment firm—‘Ow o- 
der book is as big as last year and is big. 
ger now than it was three years ago,” 

A steel-mill operator—“We see onl 
slight slackening in demand. In sheet 
steel, the British auto makers are taking 
all we can produce.” 

A textile-machine manufacturer 
“Even if we could give the quick deliy. 
eries the Americans demand, we would 
not get the orders. The Americans ate 
used to American machinery. If a firm has 
900 American looms and wants another 
100, it is not going to introduce British 
looms just for that. 

“We used to do a lot of trade with the 
U.S. long ago, but I can’t see it coming 
back. If we did get a foothold, up would 
go the U.S. tariff. 

“Industrialists whose profits are reck- 
oned in sterling and who buy their raw 
materials in sterling have nothing to gain 
by exporting to dollar countries; nothing 
except a pat on the back from the Govem: 
ment Board of Finance.” 

Result for British business, as shows 
by these typical reactions, is that the pro 
portion of dollar sales has tended te 
shrink in 1949 despite Government cam: 
paigns to sell more in America. Right now 
Britain is sending only about 12 per cent 
of her exports, by value, to the entire 
Western Hemisphere. Empire and ster 
ling countries get nearly 50 per cent. 
Only two British exports find their bes! 
markets in America—Scotch whiskv for 
the U.S. and woolen textiles for Canada 

Switching around British busines 
habits to get companies to sell less for 
sterling and try to sell more for dollars is 
turning out to be a monumental job 
Most businessmen are convinced it would 
be sheer suicide to disappoint old cus 
tomers and gamble on new ones—with é 
real chance of losing both. 
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THE FACE OF BRITISH BUSINESS 


-British Combine 


“There is nothing wrong that a good depression wouldn’t cure”’ 


Production costs are high in Britain, by 
U.S. standards. The Government buys 
raw materials where it can for sterling, to 
save dollars. As a consequence, price is 
not much of a factor. In addition, British 
plants often are obsolete and production 
methods outmoded. Sales systems are not 
geared to U.S. competition. 

Businessmen know they will have to 
change their thinking in order to crack 
the U.S. market. They run big risks of 
being priced out and being caught with a 
big investment and not many customers. 
This isn’t an attractive prospect when 
sales for pounds come so easy. 

In some places, such as India and 
Pakistan, big British sterling debts built 
up during the war have been released 
and those countries are drawing on those 
accounts to get British goods. No goods 
are received in exchange by Britain. This 
fact may worry the Government, but the 
British businessman gets his money any- 
way, and he gets it in a form he can use— 
pounds sterling. 

In the India market alone, British 
businessmen have been able to sit back 
and write their own ticket. The Briton 
with something India wants has little or 
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no worry about his high costs and high 
prices. He has every assurance of prompt 
payment. 

The same thing is true, in some degree, 
in other parts of the world where Britain 
owes big sterling debts. Owners of these 
debts are anxious to turn them into British 
goods, and they make high-paying cus- 
tomers for British business. 

Real worry among British planners 
is that all this hustle and bustle of busi- 
ness doesn’t earn any dollars. At some 
point, unless the trend is switched, the 
whole nation is in for serious trouble. It 
won't have the dollars to buy raw ma- 
terials out of which to process things for 
other markets. 

More U.S. sales are a big goal of the 
British Government now. But the ef- 
fectiveness of a new campaign to switch 
exports to the United States has not 
shown results yet. 

The Government is trying to cut down 
the purchasing power of Britons at home. 
Sir Stafford Cripps says that dollar sales 
will have to be increased even if people 
at home have to do without. 

At the same time, an effort is being 
made to cut down the amount of sterling 


that India and other countries have for 
buying up British goods. Releases to 
creditors are going to be slowed down. 

The Government may even crack down 
on its strongest supporters—the working- 
men—in order to get people into export 
industries. Full employment is still policy, 
but it is being interpreted now to mean 
that a workingman must be willing to 
change occupations to be sure of his job. 
Just what the Government will do re- 
mains to be seen. It has had the power 
to shift workers since 1947, but hasn't 
used this power, 

Business as usual goes on, mean- 
while, as Britain’s real problems mount. 
Everybody who wants work has a job. 
Firms are making money without much 
effort. It is hard for Britons to read dan- 
ger signs in the present boom. 

Government planners are finding out 
that a British manufacturer is not likely to 
scratch in risky fields for new business 
unless dire necessity forces him to do so. 
Neither is a workingman willing to give 
up his old job as a carpenter to start 
knitting sweaters for American customers 
unless he is convinced that his livelihood 
as a carpenter is in real danger. 
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A look inside China shows 
what Communists are up against 
in taking over. Whole country is 
in for big changes. 

Industry is running down. Jobs 
are hard to find. Food is scarce 
because of war and crop failures. 
Hungry days are near. 

Order is a long way off. But 
Communists are promising the 
breaks to peasants. Chinese are 
offered peace, and poverty. 


Inside story of what is going on in 
Communist China is taking shape in 
British Hong Kong. U.S. diplomats still 
accredited to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment are in Hong Kong, talking to West- 
erners who have watched the Commu- 
nists start running things in China. 

Hard fact facing the U.S. in China is 
that there is no sign of an alternative to 
the Communists. The Nationalists are 
shattered. Their Acting President is in 
Hong Kong; their Generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-shek, is down to a demoralized rem- 
nant of his armies. Communists are gov- 
crning 375 million Chinese, almost twice 
as many people as there are in the Soviet 
Union. It is only a matter of time before 
Communists will hold a united country of 
475 million people. 

Recognition of the Communist regime 
right away is not likely. Currently, the 
Communists are trying to “gain face” 
among Chinese by humiliating Western- 
ers. Case of Angus Ward, U.S. Consul 
General in Mukden, arresved and ordered 
deported by Communists, has led the 
U.S. Government to ask diplomatic help 
from 30 other countries, including the 
Soviet Union. But, sooner or later, U. S. 
policy may be adjusted to the fact that 
the Communists are likely to be running 
China for many years to come. 

As a starter, to find out what the 
Communists can do in China, U.S. ex- 
perts in Hong Kong are going behind 
the incidents and the propaganda to get 
a picture of the revolution now taking 
place. They are finding out what life is 
like under Communism for the average 
Chinese with the rice bowl. 


Life in Communist China, seen 


from the inside, looks like this: 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN CHINA 


Reported from HONG KONG 


Peace, right now, is the best thing the 
Communists have to offer the Chinese 
people. War has ripped through the 
country, off and on, for nearly 25 years 
and the Chinese are sick of it. Now the 
outlook is for peace, and most Chinese 
welcome it, no matter who is running 
their country. 

Order, in the Western sense, is a long 
way off. War lords, remnants of General- 
issimo Chiang’s armies, are likely to keep 
the Communists busy in outlying prov- 
inces for years. Peasant revolts against 
tax collections are to be expected. Assas- 
sinations may continue, too; about 20 per 
cent of the first group of Communist 
officials to enter Manchuria have been 
slain. But the Chinese are getting more 
order under the Communists than their 
country has known for years. 

Trouble for foreigners is likely to con- 
tinue. Communists like to blame all of 
China’s troubles on the anti-Communist 
West. Nevertheless, there still are more 
than 1,000 Americans in Communist 
China, many of them doing business. 

Recently, for example, a Communist 
official in Shanghai walked into an Ameri- 





KEEPING THE RICE BOWLS FULL 


can-owned factory there and denouncej 
the U.S. in a speech to Chinese officiak 
An American engineer at the plant com. 
plained that the attack undermined ig 
authority among the workers. So the 
Communist went back and made another 
speech, explaining carefully that he wa; 
attacking U. S. policy, not the Americans 
working in China. 

Famine, the grim prospect that hu. 
dreds of thousands may die for lack of 
food this winter, is the top problem fo 
Communists in China. The grain harves 
of North China is less than 70 per cent 
of normal because of drought and flood, 
Roads and railroads are damaged by war, 
Grain imports needed by China are kept 
low by the blockade of Chinese ports 
established by warships of the Chinese 
Nationalist Navy. 

Stable food prices, so far, have resulted 
because Communists have dumped Goyv- 
ernment supplies on the markets, forcing 
speculators out of business. It remains to 
be seen, however, if the Communists 
can get the same results during the “star- 
ing time” of late winter and early spring. 

Better distribution of what food is 
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.. . the grim prospect is still famine 
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available is getting top priority in Peiping, 
the Communist capital. Aim is to allocate 
grain carefully by provinces. Communists 
still have some grain reserves seized from 
hoarders, and these are shepherded care- 
fully. 

“Food money,” something new in 
China, is becoming an institution under 
the Communists. In North China the 
economy is based on cattail millet, a 
grass-grain grown in the U.S. for hay 
but used as food in China. Workers, 
Government employes, even university 
professors are paid on the basis of so 
many pounds of millet per month. They 
can take their pay in millet or in cash. 

Banking is based on food prices. The 
Chinese depositor chooses the food stand- 
ard; the cash he deposits is entered on 
the books as so much millet or rice at 
current prices. On closing his account, 
the depositor gets an amount of money 
equal in terms of food purchasing power 
to the amount he deposited, plus inter- 
est. This scheme appeals mightily to 
Chinese who watched their savings van- 
ish during inflation under the National- 
ists as prices in paper money soared. 

Jobs are hard to find in the cities run 
by Communists. Unemployment is rising 
in industry; a lot of city-bred Chinese, 
finding no work in industry, are urged to 
seek rural jobs. Observers in many parts 
of Communist China get the impression 
that industry is running down fast. 
Shortages of imported fuel and raw 








materials are responsible in part for the 
breakdown of industry. China produces 
little petroleum of its own and has no 
refineries of any size. Lack of liquid fuel 
has led Communist officials to urge 
countrymen to use peanut and other 
vegetable oils for fuel, despite the food 
shortage. Many Chinese will go to bed 
early this winter because there is not 
enough light from China’s lamps. 

Government monopolies are hurting 
the development of industry. Companies 
owned by the Government are moving 
into fields previously occupied only by 
private enterprise. Much capital fled the 
country with the Nationalists; investors 
are slow to risk money in businesses that 
may be socialized. 

On the farms, the Communists are 
making a tremendous effort to please the 
Chinese peasant. In China, unlike Russia, 
the farm worker, not the industrial 
worker, is the mainstay of the Commu- 
nist revolution. Land reform is pressed 
hard to give each countryman a plot of 
land of his own. Where land distribution 
might hurt production, the Communists 
have reduced land rents and interest rates 
on farm loans. 

A “soft” tax policy is designed to help 
poor farmers and to soak the rich. Right 
now, the Communists demand that their 
tax collectors live even more frugally than 
the taxpayers of their districts, a new 
thing in China, where the rural tax col- 
lector under the Nationalists was ex- 





KEEPING THE PROPAGANDA GOING 


-Three Lions 


.. . discipline tempered with conga lines 
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pected to shake down tax evaders for his 
own profit. Under the Communists, tax 
collectors go to jail for taking a cut out 
of taxes. The job is no longer considered 
a plum. 

Discipline and austerity are the new 
rules for China under the Communists. 
Military discipline in the Communist 
Army sets the pattern. Soldiers are re- 
quired to help the peasants work their 
fields and, wherever possible, to grow 
their own food. Aim is to make the 
peasant see the soldier, previously a sym- 
bol of looting, as a friend. 

More mass meetings than the National- 
ists ever required keep the Chinese busy 
after working hours. There is so much 
grumbling about the number of such 
meetings among Chinese forced to attend 
that officials in some areas now offer an 
hour of “Yanko,” a sort of Chinese conga 
dancing, as an added attraction to keep 
morale up at mass meetings called for 
“political education.” 

Communist justice is primitive and 
swift. The judge, usually a civilian and 
a Communist, acts as defense attorney, 
prosecutor and jury. There is practically 
no clerical work involved in trials, civil 
or criminal, and no appeal. 

Cheaper weddings and funerals are 
the law now. This economy is not popu- 
lar; even poor Chinese looked forward to 
the showiest weddings and funerals they 
could afford. U.S. movies are going out 
as “too frivolous.” Only a few leggy 
Hollywood productions compete with 
Moscow-made propaganda films. 

Russia, so far, is treating Chinese 
Communists as allies, not as satellites, 
mindful of Yugoslavia’s bolt from the 
Moscow line and of the Chinese tendency 
to turn against all foreigners. Russian 
experts in town planning, health, rail- 
ways, industrial output and education are 
advising the Chinese, not giving orders. 

All this, added up, means that life for 
the average Chinese under a Communist 
Government which will have to keep the 
country going on its own resources for a 
while, without much trade with. the 
West, will be hard. But a hard life is 
nothing new to the Chinese. 

Final judgment of the Communist 
revolution in China can’t be made for a 
long time. The Communists themselves 
say it will take generations to develop 
their own “honest” administrators and 
technicians; anti-Communists say today’s 
reformers will turn soft and become as 
corrupt as previous governments in time. 

What's just ahead for China is a 
period of relative peace and poverty. As 
the Chinese see it, the U.S. and other 
countries of the West soon will recognize 
the new Government whether they like 
it or not. And the Communists soon will 
be trading with the West whether they 
like it or not. 
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Even the Unions 
Cannot Avoid 
Labor Problem 


Unions, as employers, have 
their own labor-management 
problems. Applying union rules 
doesn't always work out. 

Union headquarters have be- 
come big employers, hiring office 
help, organizers, etc. Staffs run 
into tens of thousands. 

Workers have the usual differ- 
ences over working conditions, 
pension plans, severance pay— 
but they don’t strike against the 
union bosses. 


In a sudden order, the United Mine 
Workers Welfare Fund recently laid 
off 200 employes without warning. The 
explanation was that this had to be 
done because funds were tied up. A 
few months ago, the CIO set up a pen- 
sion plan for its national staff in Wash- 
ington. That move was preliminary to 
demands on employers for old-age 
pensions. 

Unions in the U.S. are becoming 
large-scale employers. Their staffs run 
into the tens of thousands. Like all other 
employers, the unions have their own col- 
lective-bargaining problems, their own 
differences with workers over pay scales, 
working conditions and workers’ rights. 

A study of union relations with em- 
ployes discloses that there is no uniform 
pattern of benefits and working condi- 
tions. But—as with employers in general 
—some unions are more liberal in their 
treatment of workers than others. 

The miners’ welfare fund provides an 
example of a union’s relations with em- 
ployes. This fund, though administered 
by three trustees, has been controlled in 
most of its actions by John L. Lewis, as 
chairman of the trustees. When the fund 
trimmed its staff recently, the 200 laid- 
off workers did not get the usual two- 
week notice. Neither did they receive 
terminal-leave pay. 

Employes of the fund are represented 
by a union and have a contract with the 
fund. The union is District 50, an off- 
shoot of the United Mine Workers. Some 
of the fund workers complained that they 
were entitled, under their contract, to a 
two-week dismissal notice, or two weeks’ 
pay, but they made no fight. 
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THEY WORK FOR A UNION 















—Harry Rubenstein 






. and unions can be as tough to bargain with as other employers 


Other unions, too, have dropped work- 
ers with very little notice. Seniority is 
of little help when new officers take over. 

What is shown is that unions, as em- 
ployers, do not always practice the same 
rules in their employe relations as they 
demand from business and industry. 

Union relations with employes, and 
employes’ attitudes toward unions they 
work for, fall into several categories. 

Strikes against unions are rare. When 
a dispute threatens to boil over into a 
strike, employes usually stop short of 
such action to avoid embarrassing the 
union. They do not hesitate, however, 
to demand better working conditions. 

Pay scales for office workers follow 
rather closely the going rates in business 
for the same jobs. Since the war, salaries 
of members of the AFL Office Employes 
Union have kept pace in union offices 
with increases that have been won by 
factory-office workers. 

Union organizers, who can be com- 
pared to minor executives of a business 
firm, often do not draw salaries that are 
comparable to those paid in industry. In 
some unions, the pay of organizers is 
about the same as that of the factory 
workers they are organizing. 

Salaries of AFL organizers are re- 
ported to range from $65 to $125 a 
week, plus expenses. Organizers for the 
CIO Steelworkers Union are paid from 
$6,000 to $8,000 a year, while those for 
the CIO Auto Workers get $70 to $100 
a week, plus $15 a day for expenses. 

Hours of work vary. AFL’s national 
offices are on a 32-hour week, while CIO 
headquarters operate on a 35-hour week. 

Pensions are paid to retiring workers 
by the AFL and CIO at national head- 
quarters. CIO’s plan follows the CIO line 


that pensions should be noncontributory. 
CIO pays the entire cost of pensions by 
setting aside a sum equal to 6 per cent of 
every employe’s salary into a retirement 
fund. The money is invested in Govern- 
ment bonds in the worker’s name. An 
employe who quits or is fired gets his 
bonds, or he gets them on retirement at 
65 or later. Retirement is not compulsory. 

AFL pensions are paid for jointly by 
the union and employes. Workers con- 
tribute 2% per cent of salary on the first 
$3,000 earned, and 5% per cent of the 
next $1,000, and the union matches the 
payments. Workers who resign or are 
laid off are entitled to have their money 
refunded, plus interest. 

Insurance plans, in effect in some 
union Offices, usually are not as liberal as 
those now being won from employers in 
the business world. 

Paid vacations and sick leave are 
granted by most unions. 

Severance pay is not given to dis- 
charged union employes as a general rule, 
although unions having severance pay 
agreements with employers usually make 
the same concession to their employes. 

“Company unions” sometimes are 
set up by labor unions to keep rival labor 
groups from organizing their office staffs. 
An international union will form a local 
union from its own organization to rep- 
resent its employes, so that, in effect, it 
bargains with itself. 

Unions, as employers, can be as tough 
to bargain with as business employers. It 
is not unusual for them to argue that they 
cannot afford to pay wage increases, al- 
though they usually reject the same argu- 
ment when employers use it. But their 
employes seldom strike to enforce their 
demands, 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....ITEHERAN....BOGOTA.... 











>> Question of who is to run Great Britain during the five years 1950 to 1955 
is beginning to dominate everything that is said and done here in London. The 
election campaign is on. Election, probably in late February or early March, is 
to tell whether Britain goes deeper into socialism, or backs away from it. 

As the situation looks in London, three months before election..... 
Socialists are losing strength. Election isn't to be a pushover for them. 
Conservatives are gaining, feeling more hopeful than six months, year ago. 
Close election seems certain. Both sides now look for it. 

Election odds favor Labor, as party in power, but the margin is thin. 
Welfare state is to remain, whichever side wins. Both are committed to it. 
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nt of Steel nationalization, other socialization plans won't go through if Con- 
_— servatives win. Otherwise, Tory victory won't change things overnight. 

, An But: Direction Britain is to take during next five years depends to large 
+ his extent on who wins the election. That is what makes it of critical importance. 
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To Britain--maybe to U.S.--it's the most important British election in years. 





>> There's some feeling Prime Minister Attlee has made a mistake in timing. 

s 

the Spring election, decided on by Attlee despite urging of Sir Stafford Cripps 
the and others for autumn election, may find England in worse shape than now. 


es Sooner or later, devaluation of British pound means higher food prices, pinching 
labor. Then will come higher wages, higher production costs, fewer exports to 
rie dollar areas. If this is the picture in March, it may cost Attlee many votes. 
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>> As it is, Attlee is having to compromise, get set for fresh troubles. 
i On steel, Attlee has already compromised with the Conservatives. He agreed 
dis- to postpone steel nationalization until after election, giving voters a veto. 
ule, On wages, Attlee is feeling pressure from his Labor supporters. Some wage 
os increases are probable this winter. More can then be expected before election. 
yes. Severe winter, if one develops, will strain coal and electricity supplies, 
hed tax transportation, increase grumbling just when voters need to be soothed. 
ffs. Attlee's gamble, however, is that Britain's export boom will be big ‘enough 
te for all to enjoy by March, that import cuts and higher prices won't be felt much 
x until after election. New budget, too, can be postponed until April. 
“ >> It remains to be seen whether Attlee picked the best or the worst possible 
hey time for the election. Under the British system, the choice is his as leader of 
al- the party in power. Election day isn't fixed, as in U.S. Instead, Attlee is 
we free to name any day within his party's 5-year term of office. With an autumn 
ei election ruled out, late February or early March remains most logical date now. 

(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> If Attlee has made a mistake in timing, if Tories win next March..... 
Winston Churchill, at 75, is still in the running for Prime Minister. Some 

Conservatives wish he weren't, think he's too old, a handicap to the party. But, 

as a campaign orator, Churchill is outstanding. He shows no signs of quitting. 

Anthony Eden, next in line, has to stay in the No. 2 position until 
Churchill yields to him. Tory leadership is thus somewhat up in the air. 

If Socialists win, however, the No. l Spot is not in question..... 

Clement Attlee, though not the orator Churchill is, has gained in stature 
among Socialists. He stands to succeed himself as Prime Minister if Labor wins. 

Aneurin Bevan, Labor's fire-eating orator, may play a bigger role in next 
Labor Cabinet. As boss of medical care, housing, he's a big hit with the rank 
and file. And, unlike some others, he is young and in good health. 

Others now in high posts may not be around in the next Labor Cabinet. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, top planner, Ernest Bevin, Foreign Secretary, Herbert Morrison, 
Labor's wheelhorse in Parliament, are likely to retire for reasons of age or 
health. So Labor's new team will probably be built around Attlee and Bevan. 














>> Independent voters are the ones both Tories and Labor are after now. 

Without floating vote, Labor can't hope to win. Neither can Conservatives. 
Both are minority parties. Labor won in 1945 as a plurality party, with less 
than half the popular vote. Of Labor's 1945 vote of 12 million, many are not in 
trade unions, many had never voted Socialist before. Labor's problem now is to 
concentrate on these roving voters, avoid actions that might alienate them. 

Labor's campaign appeal boils down to this question: Are you better off 
than before Labor came in? Average Britons probably say yes, as of now. 

Tories' campaign appeal can't get quite as close to average voter, boils 
down to saying, We're for the welfare state, too, but will run it better. 

Bigger question--future of British economy, of Britain's place in world-- 
isn't one that the average voter gets much excited about. It seems remote. 

So odds favor a Labor victory unless things get noticeably worse -by March. 














>> Reason the Shah of Iran is visiting the U.S. isn't any mystery in Teheran. 

Main reason is to get U.S. dollars for the big 7-year development project, 
to cost 650 million dollars, and to get more U.S. arms for Iran's Army. 

Another reason is to warn Russia that Iran, like Turkey, is facing west. 

Question is what U.S. dollars can do in Iran. This is the situation: 

Financially, Iran is a good risk. As fourth largest oil-producing country 
in the world, she receives a steady flow of oil royalties. 

Risks are of a different sort. Most Iranians are poverty stricken, illit- 
erate, in need of training for modern agriculture and industry. Absentee land- 
lords own most of the farm land. Wealthy few run the country. Graft, ineffi- 
ciency are common in Government. Young Shah has a big reform job on his hands. 

U.S. aid, in this situation, can't make Iranian desert bloom overnight. To 
people who know Iran and the Middle East, it looks like a long, slow job. 











>> Outlook in Bogota, capital of Colombia, is for continuing trouble. 
Election isn't settling bitter political feud. Liberal Party, low-income 
groups are in a mood to go on rioting, stir up a revolution if they can. 
Crackdown, force will probably be employed by new conservative President. 
Uproar,’ violence are thus to be expected in what was once a model republic. 
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Tokyo, City of Fires, Still Is Putting Up Paper-and-Wood Houses: 
Tradition, Earthquakes and High Cost of Cement Are Reasons 


TOKYO 

MERICAN PILOTS flying over Japan still 
A say that a sure method of spotting 
Tokyo is simply to look for fires below. 
That half jest has a basis in fact, for 
Tokyo is being rebuilt as a city of match- 
box houses. It takes hardly more than a 
warm breeze to touch off a fire in some- 
body’s home. 

The Japanese, with the horrors of the 
great B-29 fire-bomb raids still fresh in 
their memories, are doing a great 
deal of talking about the need for 
more solid and less inflammable 
structures. Periodically the news- 
papers publish convincing articles 
on the need for substituting fire- 
proof buildings for inflammable 
wooden structures. But these cam- 
paigns run head on into tradition 
and some inescapable economic re- 
alities. And so the identical flimsy 
firetraps are being built now by the 
thousands to replace those de- 
stroyed during the war. 

American bomber raids, accord- 
ing to an official Government count, 
destroyed 2.1 million houses 
throughout Japan. Most of these 
were razed by the fires set off by 
the chemical bombs dumped on 
Japan by the ton during the closing 
months of the war. An additional 
550,000 were demolished by the 
Japanese themselves in an effort to 
check the fires. Those losses, plus 
the housing demands of repatriates 
and a growing population, resulted 
in a shortage of 4.2 million houses 
immediately after the war. 

Nearly 2 million housing units 
have been constructed since the end 
of the war. Many are little more 
than barracks thrown up hurriedly to pro- 
vide shelter for millions of repatriates and 
bomb victims. But practically all these 
postwar houses are similar to the flimsy 

paper-and-wood structures that made Jap- 
anese cities so vulnerable to air attack. 

When I asked a Government official in 
charge of construction plans why the Jap- 
anese persist in inviting disaster by build- 
ing tinderbox houses, he shrugged his 
shoulders and replied, “It is tradition and 
economics.” The Japanese, he explained, 
originally migrated from the South where 
keeping cool in summer was more of a 
problem than keeping warm in winter. 
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They brought with them the primitive 
architecture of the Southern climate, and 
despite hundreds of years of chill winters 
and catastrophic fires they cling to a tradi- 
tion of semitropical architecture. 

Japan’s poverty in materials, however, 
is perhaps an even more compelling rea- 
son. Paper and timber are fairly abundant 
and relatively inexpensive. Cement, steel 
beams and the other materials required 
for the solid Western-type structures, on 





-Bristol from Black Star 
IN THE LAND OF MATCHBOX HOUSES 
“It is tradition and economics” 


the other hand, are fairly scarce and 
costly. Before the war, an average paper- 
and-wood house cost about $350. The 
same house today costs approximately 
$700. That’s equivalent to nearly three 
years wages of an ordinary worker. 
The Government experts, furthermore, 
insist that the flimsy Japanese-style archi- 
tecture, besides being cheaper, can better 
withstand earthquakes that often shake 
Japan. And anyhow a change to West- 
ern-style housing would require a verita- 
ble revolution in the Japanese way of life. 
For a Japanese house in many respects 
reflects the poverty of the country, the 


austerity of Japanese civilization and the 
simplicity of the people. These houses re- 
quire practically no furniture. The floors 
are covered with soft, straw mats—tatami. 
There are no chairs and no beds. The Jap- 
anese sit on the floor, cross-legged, and 
come bedtime they lay out thick mats— 
futan—which serve as beds. The only es- 
sential piece of furniture is a square 
table, about 1 foot high. 

At least one wall, and often more, is 
removable. These walls consist of 
sliding frames covered with paper. 
They can be pushed out of the way 
or removed altogether in warm 
weather. In the winter the houses 
are heated with charcoal braziers 
that create an illusion of heat but 
do practically nothing to take the 
chill out of the air. Most Americans, 
when they visit Japanese friends 
during the winter, wear heavy un- 
derwear and an overcoat indoors. 
They also don an extra pair of socks 
because, by custom, no one is per- 
mitted to wear shoes while walking 
on the mat-covered floors. 

The job of building one of these 
matchbox houses is a_ relatively 
primitive and simple proposition. 
The supports, beams, sliding doors 
and windows are standard and are 
made in the carpenter’s shop before 
the actual house-raising begins. I 
recently went down to a fishing vil- 
lage where workmen were to build 
a small house for a friend of mine. 
When I arrived, I found the site 
cleared, a stone foundation laid 
and piles of timber scattered around 
the premises. 

The next morning I returned at 
9 o'clock. Four carpenters had been 
at work for an hour. They had finished 
the frame of the house. Two already 
were busy nailing down ‘boards for the 
roof, which they then covered with bark. 
Another was weaving a framework of 
long strands of bamboo, which was sub- 
sequently covered with mud plaster. The 
siding was ready as were the sliding pan- 
els that formed two walls of the house. 

That’s how the Japanese have been 
building their houses for hundreds of 
years. And, despite the lessons of the 
war, it looks as though they're going to 
continue to build their houses that way 
for a long time to come. ].F. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.”’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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WELFARE STATE OR BANKRUPT STATE? 


By DAVID 


Everybody wants a state of welfare, a state of 
prosperity and abundance. 

The popular slogan “welfare state” ought not to 
belong to any party or group. It’s a national ob- 
jective. 

But what everybody really wants to avoid is a 
bankrupt state. 

If, in order to get maximum welfare in a hurry, 
the country has to spend more than it can collect 
in taxes and the credit of the nation becomes im- 
paired so that our paper money isn’t worth the 
paper it is printed on, then nobody wants a “welfare 
state.” 

The outcry against the “welfare state” is a con- 
fusion in terms. It’s the bankrupt state against 
which public criticism should be directed. 

For already Congress has permitted the President 
and the Government agencies to spend five to six 
billion dollars more than will be collected in the 
fiscal year ending next June. The outlook is for 
more red figures the following year. 

How long can any nation drift in the red without 
the people waking up suddenly some day to dis- 
cover that maybe their savings bonds will be paid 
off all right but that the dollars represented by the 
bonds will not purchase anywhere near the same 
amount that they would have bought when the 
bonds were issued? 

A constant devaluation in the purchasing power 
of the dollar can be the direct result of mismanage- 
ment of our fiscal affairs. 


More and costlier plans. Already the de- 
mands for something-for-nothing are reaching un- 
precedented proportions. The politicians are prom- 
ising subsidized housing, more and more old-age 
pensions and benefits, health insurance, larger un- 
employment payments, more and more money for 
education, and so on. 

Everybody, of course, wants to see old-age retire- 
ment taken care of somehow. Likewise, a system of 
health insurance needs to be established that will 
not become a socialized medicine scheme for the 
building of a bureaucracy. But the question is how 
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much America can afford and what commitments 
are made now that later could involve sums run- 
ning far beyond the annual capacity of this or suc- 
ceeding generations to pay. 

Britain already is struggling with the burden of 
over-socialization. Only the U.S. Treasury is keep- 
ing the receiver from the door of Britain and ward- 
ing off the days of a bankrupt state. 

Already the American people are paying direct 
and indirect taxes which have been added to pro- 
duction costs, thus forcing both wages and prices 
up to illusory levels. It is not the amount of the 
wage income but what the real income will buy 
which is important to the citizen. 


Welfare promises mean votes. There 
are, of course, more votes for the politicians in 
promising welfare benefits than in denying them. 

But, sooner or later, the spectre of bankruptcy 
must arise to plague the spenders and bring them 
to their senses. ; 

The need of the hour is to organize those thrifty 
Americans who understand what it will mean to 
their life savings if confidence in the American dol- 
lar is lost by the whole world, including the Ameri- 
can people themselves. 

The voters do not realize yet that more is at stake 
than the savings bonds they have bought. For all 
life-insurance policies and all savings that have 
been invested in gilt-edge bonds of private corpora- 
tions can be adversely affected once the nation 
grows apprehensive about the indifference of poli- 
ticians to continued red figures in government 
budgets. 

Many of the welfare benefits are attainable—but 
in smaller proportion and over a longer period of 
time than is proposed now. 

The Republicans as well as the Democrats want 
a state of public welfare. That’s a bipartisan goal. 

But which political party will take the lead in 
making a drive to avoid the bankrupt state? Which 
party will tell the people the realistic truth—that 
America cannot afford indefinitely to spend more 
than it collects and stay solvent? 

































“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Dangerous 


(Epitor’s Note: The following ex- 
cerpts are taken from a speech de- 
livered last week at Biloxi, Miss., by 
James F. Byrnes before the Conference 
of Southern Governors). 
ricerca The spirit of self- 

reliance that animated the 
early settlers and for more than a 
century inspired our people to ex- 
ercise their initiative and develop 
this country, while preserving 
their independence, is unfortu- 
nately departing from the people. 

Too many people are asking 
the federal government to per- 
form the functions of state gov- 
ernments. Too many people want 
to lean upon the government, for- 
getting that the government must 
lean upon the people. Too many 
people are thinking of security in- 
stead of opportunity. They seem 
more afraid of life than of death. 

* * * 

Bridge to communism: In this 
battle for the minds of the peo- 
ple, communism must be fought 
on principle. We cannot defeat it 
by embracing socialism, which is 
but a step toward communism. 
No great number of Americans 
will make the jump from free en- 
terprise to communism. They can 
more easily be led over a bridge 
of socialism into a police state. 
* * * 
Socialism: When we see the states 
of Western Europe and Great 
Britain, which have embraced 
socialism, unable to stand on their 
own feet and the very existence 
of their governments dependent 
upon the taxpayers of the United 
States, it would seem prudent for 
us to hold fast to our system 
of government that has proved 
efficient in. war and in peace, 
and put our financial house in 
order. 





Trends 


BY JAMES F. BYRNES 


Former Secretary of State 


Concentration: We are threat- 
ened with the concentration in 
Washington of the powers of 
local governments, including po- 
lice powers, and with the im- 
position of creeping, but ever ad- 
vancing socialistic programs. To 
pay for these costly programs 
we are going to borrow more 
money. 
a * 

Local failure? Among the advo- 
cates of big government there are 
some who honestly believe that 
local governments have failed to 
discharge their responsibilities. 
The failure of state governments 
to provide more efficient govern- 
ment, is generally due to the fact 
that the federal government has 
stepped in and monopolized most 
sources of taxation. 

If Congress will withdraw from 
fields of taxation traditionally 
regarded as within the jurisdic- 
tion of the States, the Governors 
will have the States provide es- 
sential services at less cost to the 
people and less restrictions upon 
them. 

* * * 
Hidden taxes: We would not 
have an ever-expanding govern- 
ment if the people were conscious 
of the taxes they are paying to 
the federal government. When the 
government required employers 
to withhold income taxes from 
employees, the government put 
the worker to sleep. 

Ask any wage earner the 
amount of the wage he earns and 
he will tell you the amount he 
receives in his envelope or pay 
check, and not the amount his 
employer actually pays for his 
services before taxes are deducted 
for the federal government. 
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The excise taxes are so well 
hidden that their burden is not 
appreciated by the average tax- 
payer. 

* * ok 
Borrowing billions: We are con- 
tinuing to spend more than our 
income. Without adopting any of 
the various new programs urged 
by those in power, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that during this 
fiscal year, which will end June 
30, 1950, we will spend 5 to 7 
billion dollars more than our in- 
come. If Congress adopts those 
new programs, no man can tell 
exactly how much we will have to 
borrow, or from whom we will 
borrow it. We do know the next 
generation must pay it. All of us 
should think more of the next 
generation and less of the next 
election. 

* * * 

Excuses: The cold war with the 
communists is given as the excuse 
for the increased expenditures of 
the government, but it is not a 
satisfactory explanation of the 
vastly increased expenditure for 
other purposes. If you eliminate 
expenditures for national defense, 
foreign aid, and fixed charges like 
interest on the debt, you will find 
that we are spending in one year 
15 billion dollars for civilian do- 
mestic functions of the federal 
government. ’ 

ok * x 
Big Government is growing big- 
ger. Big Government is more dan- 
gerous than Big Business. Little 
governments can regulate big 
business and the United States 
government can punish those who 
violate the laws against monop- 
oly, but it is difficult to regulate 
Big Government. 
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Oscar L. Chapman, Western Political Expert, Gets Interior Pos} 
And Job of Whooping Up Cheap Electric Power as National Issue 


> Oscar L. Chapman, a Western politi- 
cal expert, is taking office as Secretary of 
the Interior with the job of pumping new 
life into an old and somewhat worn politi- 
cal issue. The issue is that of Government 
in the power business. Mr. Chapman is 
considered quite competent to deal with it. 

His competence comes from 30 years 
deep in the politics of the West. More 
than half of those years he also spent as 
an official of the Department he is head- 
ing. He is the only Cabinet member who 
was an original New Deal officeholder 
and has served continuously since then. 

Within the Cabinet, he joins a group 
whose political dexterity has been very 
useful to Mr. Truman and may prove of 
even greater value in the future. Among 
them are men with a special talent for 
getting campaign contributions and luring 
votes from union workers and farmers. 

To this, Mr. Chapman is to add an ap- 
peal for ballots on a basis of cheap elec- 
tric light and power, resulting from an 
expansion of Government-owned power 
installations. He has 400 million dollars 
to spend on such facilities this year. Ex- 
pectations are that the election-year 
budget now in preparation will run 10 
per cent, at least, above that figure. 

Mr. Chapman has, in addition to the 
power issue, a broad and vote-making 
program of Western development (see 
page 17) under his direction. He looks 
after the Indians, public lands and na- 
tional parks, and also supervises the 
governments of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico and Virgin Islands. His is a big job. 

Because of years of plugging for social- 
welfare ideas, a continuous effort on be- 
half of minority groups and a constant 
championing of the objectives now 
adopted by the “Fair Deal,” Mr. Chap- 
man’s political accomplishments have 
been overlooked. 

This aspect of his very unusual career, 
when related to the new power program, 
makes significant reading. 

Careerist. Mr. Chapman, 53, went 
West for his health 30 years ago and 
found that, in his case at least, politics 
was a sovereign cure for his difficulties. 
He contracted tuberculosis in the Navy 
during World War I and the Government 
sent him to a Denver veterans’ hospital. 

As his condition improved, he was per- 
mitted to take lodgings in the city. He 
dug into Denver politics at once. Then, 
as now, he was an alert, patient listener 
and also a soothing, soft-spoken and 
ready talker. He had, and has, energy, 
enthusiasm and a talent ‘for settling per- 
sonal disagreements, all fitted into a com- 
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fortable, easy-to-get-along-with personal- 
ity. Colorado politicians soon became 
aware of him. 

By organizing veterans, including out- 
patients like himself, Mr. Chapman cap- 
tured an entire Denver ward for the 
Democratic organization. By organizing 
Mexican beet-field workers into the Span- 
ish-American League, he attained a meas- 
ure of State-wide power. 

An impulse for social-welfare work 
led him into Judge Ben Lindsey’s famous 
juvenile court as probation officer. In six 
years, he and his staff handled 10,000 
cases, following each one through, he 
says, and trying to treat each as an “in- 
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MESSRS. TRUMAN AND CHAPMAN 
... the winning of the West 


dividual human problem.” In the early 
depression years he was instrumental in 
setting up county committees to care for 
sick and destitute children. 

In 1930, Mr. Chapman managed the 
senatorial campaign of his law partner, 
the late Edward P. Costigan, a pro- 
nounced liberal. Mr. Costigan won. In 
1932, Mr. Chapman managed success- 
fully the Senate campaign of the late 
Alva B. Adams. Then he went to Wash- 
ington to handle patronage matters for 
the two Senators. They recommended 
him for a job and President Roosevelt, in 
1933, made him Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior. 

In that post, his work was obscured by 
the bustling activities and forthright per- 
sonality of Secretary Harold L. Ickes, but 
he was given important assignments. 





When J. A. Krug succeeded Mr. Ickes 
Mr. Chapman was promoted to Under 
Secretary. Mr. Krug’s resignation gave 
President Truman an opportunity to re. 
ward a valuable political helper and 
departmental career man. 

Last year, Mr. Chapman was one of 
the few Democrats who refused to admit 
defeat. Instead, he plunged in and went 
to work for Mr. Truman. He toured the 
West, straightening out local difficulties, 
pepping up party workers. Then he be. 
came advance man for the Truman cam- 
paign train. He traveled 26,000 miles for 
the President. 

Scrupulously, he took leave from the 
Department to do that job. Under the 
same terms, he served in 1940 and 1944 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s Western campaign 
manager. His unflustered manner and 
quickness with the right, quiet word 
made him, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent, one of the few who could keep dis- 
cordant Western political elements work- 
ing together. 

Mr. Chapman’s career in the West has, 
of course, made him familiar also with 
the problems of the West. He learned 
long ago that water and water power are 
political commodities in that area. He 
also learned, and keeps abreast of, the 
attitude of Westerners toward their prob- 
lems, which, perhaps, is even more im- 
portant politically. At the Department, 
he keeps an open door and the farther a 
visitor has come the more time he gives 
him. He says that he can’t have a man 
who has come all the way from California 
say, “Well, Chapman gave me ten 
minutes.” 

Such talents now are to be devoted to 
the public-power drive. It is to begin 
when Congress meets in January and run 
on into the congressional campaign. It 
is not the issue that it was, however. 
Years have brought changes. 

Issue. Many private electric-utility of- 
ficials are ready to concede that public 
power is here to stay; the fight against it 
has been lost. So the power industry has 
retreated to a previously prepared posi- 
tion. It wants to buy Government-gener- 
ated power at the dams and distribute the 
energy over its own network of transmis- 
sion lines. That method keeps the Gov- 
ernment one step further away from 
direct sale of energy to the consumer. 

Mr. Chapman and the Administration 
want the Government to own the trans- 
mission lines, too. The Government is 
building them, pushing them ever farther 
away from the dam, even though they 
may duplicate existing privately owned 
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networks. The 1951 budget is to include 
sums for more construction. 

His persuasiveness probably will be 
used to get these appropriations through 
Congress. He starts with the advantage of 
a Congress that has declared itself on his 
side. After a rousing legislative row, the 
Department finally obtained approval of 
nearly all the amounts it asked for trans- 
mission lines a year ago. 

The money was granted with the stipu- 
lation, however, that before spending it 
the Department must try to negotiate 
contracts for sale of power at the dam to 
private utilities for transmission over their 
lines. As a politician, Mr. Chapman knows 
how to be conciliatory, but the utilities 
think the contract method a faint hope at 
best. They fear that, in negotiating con- 
tracts, the Department may set up im- 
possible conditions and then use the re- 
sulting failure to reach agreement as a 
talking point for further appropriations. 

There are other issues which, although 
confined to specific regions, are intense 
and have political aspects. Some of them: 

The Columbia River. Mr. Chapman 
forthrightly supports the idea of a Colum- 
bia Valley Administration, modeled after 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Business- 
men and others in the section are fighting 
the proposal. They contend that such a 
system would freeze out private invest- 
ment and establish an area dictatorship 
where, through federal, State and private 
agencies, the development of the valley 
is proceeding satisfactorily. 

Farm and labor organizations have 
joined in the dispute and the issue is 
making and undoing candidates for Con- 
gress and local offices. 

The Missouri. A valley authority has 
been proposed for the Missouri, but Mr. 
Chapman has not endorsed it. He says 
that, where this and other watersheds are 
concerned, the facts should be sought out 
first, and, if development can come efhi- 
ciently by other methods, that is satis- 
factory to him. 

New England. Democrats in New 
England are urging cheap Government- 
generated power as a cure for New Eng- 
land’s economic woes. Mr. Chapman is 
with them. A conference at Boston was 
scheduled for a recent date, but can- 
celed. It is to be revived. 

Problem is whether the dams should 
be built. If they are approved, the Army 
Engineers would build them, and when 
power is produced it would be sold by 
the Interior Department. 

Campaigning. How far Mr. Chap- 
man can go in resuscitating the power 
issue is questioned. Power lobbyists, of 
course, are always fair political game and 
the coming campaign undoubtedly will 
bring many denunciations their way. 
Government power has ceased to be a 
local issue. Where it is important, both 
Republican and Democratic candidates 
usually are for it. Mr. Chapman’s job is 
to whoop it into a national issue. 
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PUBLIC POWER: HOOVER DAM 
Cheap electricity has vote appeal 





—Harris & Ewing 





—Plummer from Black Star 


SECRETARIES: ICKES TO KRUG TO CHAPMAN 


—Acme 





—Texas Electric Service Co. 


PRIVATE POWER PLANT 
... a retreat to a previously prepared position 
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Special Report. 


Pension plans, now going into 
effect, come in many different 
shapes and sizes. Many are not 
as big as they look. 

Workers, in some lines, are to 
retire at less than they expected. 
Cost to companies is smaller than 
many expected, too. 

As plans stand, U.S. Govern- 
ment is to pay much of the pen- 
sion bill. Trend now is to broaden 
out Social Security, add it on to 
private pensions. 


Now that the tumult and shouting 
have died down, with strikes ended 
for the moment and men working 
again, it is a good time to see exactly 
what all of the fighting was about. Out 
of bargaining and out of strikes are 
emerging specific plans that can be 
explained in detail to show what work- 
ers are promised by some big corpora- 
tions and what workers soon may be 
demanding of others. 

Ford Motor Co. is to create one plan, 
agreed upon by union leaders without a 
strike. Bethlehem Steel Corp. offers an- 
other plan, widely copied now by the 
steel industry. Inland Steel Co. proffers an 
optional plan to its workers with consent 
of the union. Coal has its plan, now in 
serious trouble. Each plan has its spe- 
cial wrinkles. Together, they give em- 
ployers in all fields a clue to what they 
may be called upon to accept during 
months ahead. 

To show what is involved in each 
plan, it is best to use specific examples. 
In examples provided in the table on 
this page, the worker is assumed to be 
one who has earned an average of $3,000 
a year. It further is assumed that bene- 
fits from Government's Social Security 
system will be those of H.R. 6000, the 
bill that passed the House overwhelm- 
ingly and will be voted on by the Senate 
in 1950. Big employers now are favor- 
ing these larger federal pensions upon 
which to build their private company- 
paid pension programs. 

Benefit goal is $100 a month for the 
retired worker, beginning at age 65 after 
a long period of service for a particular 
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employer. In coal, the goal has been $100 
a month from a special welfare fund—a 
pension that was to have been paid in 
addition to federal pensions. But that 
fund already is in trouble. Miners are 
facing the necessity of revising benefits 
sharply downward. 

To show what is promised in more re- 
cently adopted plans: 

After 15 years of continuous service, 
workers under the Ford, Bethlehem and 
Inland Steel plans are promised specific 
pensions that increase with years of serv- 
ice. The promise at Ford is $600 a year 
to the $3,000-a-year worker. And the 
promise to the Bethlehem worker is $720. 
But what happens is that these 15-year 
workers will be entitled to federal pen- 
sions of $839 a year. That is more than 
the guarantee under either plan. So the 
company fund is not called upon to pay 
out anything in this case. 

Inland’s plan pays out benefits that are 
independent of the federal pension. And 
workers under this plan contribute toward 
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PENSIONS: LESS WORRY FOR BOSS 


Costs to Employer Below Recent Expectations 


its cost, after they have been with the 
company at least five years. In return, the 
15-year worker at Inland will get the 
same $839 federal pension. In addition, 
the company fund will pay him $180 q 
year. But the cost to the company fund 
will be reduced by the $480 that the 
worker will have contributed, and by the 
interest from that $480. 

As service records grow longer, pen- 
sions increase. But the number of em- 
ployes who qualify drops off, since many 
workers shift from one company to an- 
other, and, thus, start all over again. 

After 20 years of service, Ford work- 
ers retiring at 65 will get an $858-a-year 
pension from Government. That, again, 
is more than the company plan guaran- 
tees them. So the company fund pays out 
nothing extra. Bethlehem workers, how- 
ever, get the same federal benefit, and 
their company fund pays them an ad- 
ditional $102 a year. 

And Inland workers get, in addition to 
the $858 federal pension, a company- 





HOW PENSION 


From 


After 15 years of service 
Ford plan 
Bethlehem plan 
Inland Steel optional plan 


After 20 years of service 
Ford plan 
Bethlehem plan 
Inland Steel optional plan 


After 25 years of service 
Ford plan 
Bethlehem plan 
Inland Steel optional plan 


After 30 years of service 
Ford plan 
Bethlehem plan 
Inland Steel optional plan 





Annual benefits to worker under new company plans, assuming 
passage of Social Security expansion at next session of Congress. 
Figures are for worker with average annual wage of $3,000. 


Under Social 
Security Expansion 


Planned in 1950 Company Plan Total 
$839 $ 0 $ 839 
839 0 839 
839 180* 1,019 
858 0 858 
858 102 960 
858 270* 1,128 
877 123 1,000 
877 323 1,200 
877 360* 1,237 
897 303 1,200 
897 303 1,200 
897 450* 1,347 


*Paid for by worker and employer, contributions beginning after 5 years of service. 
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Government 
Additional 
From 
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plan benefit of $270 a year. The indi- 

yidual worker’s contribution to that com- 
pany benefit will have amounted to $720 
during his period of service. 

After 25 years of continuous serv- 
ice, workers who have been paying So- 
cial Security taxes for the entire period 
will be eligible for a Government benefit 
of $877 a year. In addition, workers 
under the Ford plan will be entitled to 
$123 a year from the company fund. 
And retiring Bethlehem employes will 
get $323 a year from their company 
fund. 

Under Inland’s plan, the 25-year work- 
er gets the Government benefit of $877, 
plus the company pension of $360 a year. 
He will have paid in $960 from his own 
pay checks to be eligible for the com- 
pany pay-off. 

What is shown is that, even after 25 
years of continuous service with the same 
company, the Ford worker still is not get- 
ting the $100-a-month pension that is the 
union goal. The Bethlehem worker who 
has 25 years of credit will just make the 
$100-a-month pension level. And the In- 
land Steel worker, in return for his own 
contributions, will be getting about $3:a 
month more than the goal. 

Cost to company funds, up to this 
point, is nothing for most workers at 
Ford and Bethlehem. And the cost for 
the relatively few workers who get 25 
years of credit at Ford, or 20 to 25 years 
at Bethlehem, ranges downward from 
$27 a month paid out to pensioners. In- 


land-plan costs are higher, but workers 
pay part of it. 

Employers who adopt the Inland plan, 
however, can expect to pay out more to 
the relatively few workers who manage 
to serve more than 30 years with the 
company. Pensions under this plan keep 
on growing as long as workers stay on 
the job and make contributions. The 40- 
year worker, for example, will get $936 
from Government, plus $630 a year from 
the company fund. But the employe will 
have paid in $1,680 to help pay for his 
company pension. 

At higher wage and salary levels, too, 
there are big differences. Ford employes 
get no more than $1,200, including their 
federal pension. Bethlehem workers can 
get more than that, as a result of high 
wages and salaries, provided that they 
also have long work records with the 
steel company. Costs to Bethlehem, thus, 
are higher for these workers. But, again, 
relatively few will be able to qualify. 

At Inland, the company pension goes 
right on up with wages and time of serv- 
ice with the company. Take, for example, 
an executive who at some future time will 
have a 35-year record with the company 
at an average salary of $12,000 a year. 
His pension will come to about $5,600 a 
year. Of that, the company fund will 
have to pay more than $4,600. But the 
executive will have paid into the fund a 
contribution of $12,384. 

That is the comparative picture of the 
three pension plans on the basis of bene- 
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fits paid. What it shows is that a large 
proportion of workers taking part will 
retire on something less than the goal of 
$100 a month. It shows, too, that com- 
pany costs are much less than many ex- 
pected. 

Other differences in these plans 
also affect benefits and company costs. 
Inland-plan workers get other advantages 
than higher pensions for the contributions 
they make to the company fund. 

Workers’ rights, for example, differ 
in these plans. Employes who leave Ford 
or Bethlehem lose all their rights to any 
pension from the company fund, and get 
only their federal pension. But the worker 
who leaves Inland after five years under 
the company’s plan takes with him the 
credits he has built up. At 65, he gets 
a pension from the Inland company based 
on those credits. 

The Inland worker, too, is the only one 
of the three who can get company pen- 
sion protection for his widow. If he 
agrees to take a reduced benefit while he 
lives, the company fund will pay his 
widow that same benefit after he dies. 

Basis for figuring pensions, too, is 
more generous in some plans than others. 
Average wages—a big factor in setting 
most pensions and costs—provide an ex- 
ample. Under the Inland plan, the work- 
ers wages are averaged over the entire 
period of his membership in the plan. 
Employes who remain at a low wage 
level for many years will need to follow 
that up with a long period of high wages 
in order to get a big pension. 

Ford workers get pensions that are in- 
dependent of wages. Their plan gives a 
break to low-wage employes, who get 
only low federal pensions. The company 
makes up the difference, so total pen- 
sions are the same at all wage levels. 

The Bethlehem worker, too, will get a 
pension that does not vary with wages in 
most cases. Exception is the worker with 
high pay and long service. He will find 
his pension rising as his average wage 
rises. And his average wage is figured on 
his last 10 years of work before retire- 
ment—ordinarily years of higher earnings. 
That tends to raise pensions and com- 
pany costs. 

Workers, and companies, will fare dif- 
ferently under these plans in a period of 
rising wages and prices. Inland workers 
will find their pensions rising with wages, 
although at a slower rate. Ford workers— 
and most Bethlehem workers—will get 
benefits that remain fixed in the face of 
higher prices. But Bethlehem employes 
with high pay and long service will find 
their pensions relatively quick to adjust 
to rising living costs. 

Employers looking at new plans find 
another major difference that can affect 
costs, and affect union attitudes toward 
these programs. 

Length of service with the company 
—another big factor in setting pension 
amounts—is figured differently. Bethle- 
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Moving docu? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 
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hem-plan workers, for example, hay 
their period of service figured on simple 
seniority. The worker is not docked fo, 
most absences from work and, thus, his 
record for pension credits is protected 
against all but very long layoffs. Inland. 
plan employes, however, lose credit dy. 
ing most periods in which they are not 
working and contributing. 

Ford workers must work at least 1,80 
hours a year to get a full year’s credit 
A full year’s work, on the basis of 49 
hours a week, comes to 2,080 hours. Thus. 
workers can be off work only 6 to 7 weeks 
in a year without dropping below the 
1,800 hours. Vacations and holidays do 
not count against them. But cutbacks do, 
And so do layoffs that result, for example, 
from a long strike in coal or steel. 

What happens is that Ford workers 
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—Goldberg in New York Sun 


‘THE NEW KING‘ 


whose service drops below 1,800 hours 
get credit for three fourths of a year, 
provided they work at least 1,300 hours. 
And they get a half year of credit for 
working at least 750 hours. If they work 
less, they get no service credit. Result, 
in the case of long layoffs, could be real 
reductions in company pensions. 

These are the major points that em- 
ployers are checking in anticipation ot 
demands from their own workers for 
pension plans. They are the points, too, 
that union leaders are examining. It all 
adds up to a reminder that the plan that 
union leaders like for its generosity is, 
generally speaking, the plan that will 
cost the company the most. 

Workers, for their part, find from a 
study of these plans that it will be far 
more difficult to get the goal pension ot 
$100 a month than they at first supposed. 
And employers find that costs are to be 
lower than expected. 
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MR. LEWIS’S STRATEGY MISFIRES 


Coal Miners Lose While Other Workers Gain 


Tried and tested bargaining 
weapons are misfiring for John L. 
Lewis this time. That's behind 
most of his troubles. 

Coal operators are united, 
standing firm. Government is in 
no mood to help him get his way. 
Neither are steel companies. 

Result: Miners are getting res- 
tive. Mr. Lewis is set back. He has 
nothing to show them after five 
months of dickering. 


Coal miners, after five months of 
striking or working only part time, are 
beginning to ask whether John L. 
Lewis has lost his magic touch. These 
miners, who have learned to expect 
new gains from their leader every year, 
have nothing yet to show for bargain- 
ing that has been going on between 
Mr. Lewis and the mine owners since 
last June. 

Instead of gains, the miners have lost 
an average of $1,000 in wages. They are 
not getting pensions and insurance bene- 
fits that were promised them when their 
welfare fund was established. They are 
working full time again, but under an un- 
easy truce that was due to end November 
30. After that, they face the possibility 
of another strike, with Christmas only a 
few weeks away. 

Miners, in the meantime, have watched 
steelworkers strike and win pensions. 
They have seen auto workers win pen- 
sions without striking. Miners also know 
that workers in other industries have won 
pay raises this year, some after strikes 
and some without strikes. As a result, 
they are asking why Mr. Lewis this year 
is not producing for them. 

The answer appears to lie in a com- 
bination of situations. Mr. Lewis has 
tried his old bargaining methods, and 
found that this time they do not work. 
He sought to split the ranks of the opera- 
tors and drive a bargain that others would 
follow. The Government has been of little 
help to him in bringing about an agree- 
ment. Steel companies, which sometimes 
have taken the lead in settling coal dis- 
putes, are refusing now to set the pace. 

The CIO’s steel strike apparently hurt 
Mr. Lewis’s bargaining power. When 
steel mills shut down shortly after the 
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miners’ walkout began, the steel com- 
panies had no reason for rushing into a 
settlement covering their captive mines. 

Mine owners this year are more united 
than ever before. No group has been in 
a hurry to settle short of an industry- 
wide agreement. Northern and Southern 
operators are sticking together. There is 
a common determination to resist de- 
mands that would lead to an increase in 
the price of coal. Operators, facing in- 
creasing competition from other fuels, 
are blaming Mr. Lewis for the loss of 
much of their market for coal. 

New teams of negotiators, on the side 
of the owners, are proving tougher for 
Mr. Lewis to deal with than representa- 
tives of previous years. The Northern 
team is headed by George H. Love, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., a large commercial mining firm. The 
Southern group is led by Joseph E. 
Moody. Mr. Lewis, who was familiar 
with the bargaining methods of previous 
operators’ representatives, has found it 
difficult to adapt his tactics to those of 
the new bargainers. They are not awed 
by the Lewis oratory and phrasemaking. 

Coal stockpiles remained high during 
the summer and autumn despite Mr. 
Lewis's efforts to reduce them through a 
shortened work week. Miners who are 
paid on a tonnage basis raised their nor- 
mal output while on a three-day week, 
in an effort to offset loss of income. They 


had lost three weeks’ work prior to June 
80, when the three-day week was or. 
dered, and were anxious to earn as much 
as possible while working a short week, 
Consumers, at the same time, were buy- 
ing less coal. So Mr. Lewis's strategy 
backfired. He had hoped, through cre. 
ating a coal shortage, to build up pressure 
among operators for an early settlement, 

Latest coal strike, when it came 
found miners in no mood for a long lay. 
off. Their earnings already*had been cut 
sharply. Yet Mr. Lewis kept them out for 
52 days before sending them back to 
work early in November under a three- 
week truce. His bargaining position was 
not helped by the strike, since his own 
miners were beginning to grumble over 
their loss of income. 

Welfare-fund troubles, an outgrowth 
of strikes and the three-day week, also 
have plagued Mr. Lewis for many 
months. Payment of pensions and other 
benefits from the fund were cut off last 
summer when money began to run low. 
Now, Mr. Lewis is having trouble re- 
instating the payments. Senator Styles 
Bridges (Rep.), of New Hampshire, the 
neutral trustee of the fund, opposes pay- 
ing out money collected by the fund 
since June 30, when the old contract 
expired. He and the trustee representing 
the operators can be expected to oppose 
reinstatement of payments until a new 
contract is signed. 
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. .. new and tougher opposition 
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It may be, too, that the size of the 
miners’ pensions will be cut even after 
pensions are reinstated. The $100 a 
month, now authorized, is a tentative 
figure that can be changed by the trus- 
tees. Senator Bridges, who voted with 
Mr. Lewis for that amount in 1948, is 
planning to resign as a trustee. His suc- 
cessor may side with the operators’ rep- 
resentative in voting to reduce the pen- 
sions unless new income is available to 
support the payments. One of Mr. Lewis's 
demands upon the operators is for an in- 
crease in the royalty of 20 cents a ton on 
coal, which finances the welfare fund. 

A new operators’ trustee also probably 
will give Mr. Lewis more trouble than 
did Ezra Van Horn, who resigned the 
job after operators objected to some of his 
actions. In his place, the operators ap- 
pointed Charles I. Dawson, of Louisville, 
Ky., a former federal judge. When Mr. 
Dawson appeared for a trustees’ meeting 
last week, Mr. Lewis challenged his right 
to the post. The question was postponed 
to the next meeting, early in December. 

Mr. Lewis reportedly argues that, if 
the operators can appoint a new trustee 
to the fund on the basis of the old agree- 
ment, the trustees can pay out pensions 
or other benefits on the assumption that 
the old contract has been extended. Sen- 
ator Bridges declined to restore the bene- 
fits immediately, however. As long as this 
trustee deadlock remains, coal miners 
cannot get the $100 pensions that Mr. 
Lewis thought he had established for all 
time by his maneuvering in past years. 

These situations have combined to 
give Mr. Lewis the worst setback he has 
had in recent years. Any new contract 
he may get can hardly be expected to 
offset the losses in earnings and _ social- 
security benefits suffered by the miners 
this year. It is the hope of many em- 
ployers that the Lewis difficulties may 
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TRUSTEES DAWSON AND BRIDGES 
Between the miner and his pension: a deadlock 


be a warning to other union leaders that 
the days of easy-to-win labor contracts, 
calling for gains every year, are over. 


JOB-SCARCE AREAS 
HIT NEW TROUBLE 


The Government is running into 
trouble in its efforts to provide jobs for 
workers in some areas where unemploy- 
ment is critical. As a result, officials are 
beginning to talk about a public-works 
program for a few local communities 
where the existing program fails to pro- 
duce jobs. 

The trouble grows out of the nature of 
the present aid program. Under that pro- 
gram, an attempt is made to channel 
federal contracts into areas where large 
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numbers of persons are out of work. Fac- 
tories and other suppliers in those areas 
are given preference in Government or- 
ders when their bids are equal to, or are 
lower than, those submitted by companies 
in other cities. 

Some surplus labor areas, however, are 
not equipped to fill these Government 
orders. The copper region of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan provides an ex- 
ample. This area recently was removed 
from the critical list because copper 
miners, who make up most of the jobless, 
lack the skills for factory work and be- 
cause there are few plants in the area. 

It is this situation that has brought on 
talk of a modified public-works program. 
There is no pian for a program on a 
national scale, nor is there money avail- 
able, without help from Congress, for 
much of a local program. 

Thirty-three areas have been desig- 
nated by the Government as critical, and 
are receiving special attention. They are: 

Jasper, Ala.; Ansonia, Bridgeport, 
Bristol, Danielson, Meriden, New Brit- 
ain, New London-Groton, and Water- 
bury, Conn.; Biddeford-Sanford, Me.; 
Cumberland, Md.; Fall River, Fitch- 
burg, Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford, 
and Worcester, Mass.; Altoona, Greens- 
burg, Johnstown, Pottsville, Scranton, 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Providence, R. L.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Cairo, Crab Orchard, 
and Mt. Vernon, Ill.; Terre Haute and 
Vincennes, Ind.; Muskegon, Mich.; Utica- 
Rome, N. Y.; and Oahu Island (Hono- 
lulu), Hawaii. 

To be listed as a critical area, a city 
must have at least 12 per cent of its 
labor force unemployed. Some cities, 
where unemployment does not reach 
that proportion, have been trying to get 
included in the program, but their re- 
quests have been turned down. Federal 
officials pointed out to the employers in 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


from New Orleans 








Living Cost Lowest in New Orleans 
Latest official figures from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show ...a four-person New Or- 
leans family can maintain a modest but ade- 


quate budget for from $77 to $531 a year less | 
than in the other 33 leading U.S. cities. An- | 
other reason why New Orleans is known for | 


happy labor relations. 











$4 Million Port Improvements 


Already known as “First Port in Efficiency,” 
Port of New Orleans now extending and re- 





building wharves—making major addition to 
Public Commodity Warehouse—improving 
Industrial Canal and Foreign Trade Zone. 
Several units complete — others, totaling 
$1,850,000, scheduled for completion by 
mid-1950. Another reason why Port contin- 
ues to make record gains. 





Import-Export School 
an Innovation 
Nation’s first school of practical im- 
port-export training is New Orleans’ 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Veter- 
ans. Two classes graduated—stu- 
dents from 17 states now in attend- 
ance. Again, New Orleans takes 
lead in foreign trade development. 











NEW ORLEANS INVITES YOU 
to share its prosperity 


Write for Specific Information 
relating to your industry 


Greater 
New Orleans <., 


Gives Your Plant 
The Three Essentials for Profit 
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these areas that they could set up local 
committees to watch for announcements 
of federal contracts open for bidding. 


PENSION CHANGES 
AS BARGAINING POINT 


A new test of employer rights is shap- 
ing up. This test results from union con- 
tentions that a company cannot increase 
the size of pensions for retired employes 
without consulting the union. 

The issue is raised by the CIO Commu- 
nications Workers of America. It charges 
that the Bell Telephone system violated 
the Taft-Hartley Act by putting into 
effect an increase in its pension program 
without bargaining on the question with 
the union. Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
the union, contends that decisions of the 
Supreme Court and NLRB have held 
that pensions are an issue on which em- 
ployers must bargain if the union in- 
volved wants to do so. He says that his 
union has been seeking improvements in 
the telephone pension system for some 
time. 

The union argues that it is currently 
negotiating with many telephone firms 
associated with the Bell System. 

The company view is that the revision 
made in the pension program is merely 
one of many changes put into effect by 
the company over the years since it estab- 
lished the plan in 1913. The company 
pays the entire cost of the pensions. The 
current change raises the minimum pen- 
sion from $50 a month to $100 for 
workers retiring after 65 with 20 years 
or more of service. 

Just how far NLRB will go in ruling 
on the test case remains to be seen. The 
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exact issue involved in this dispute ap- 
parently has not been settled by the 
Board in previous decisions. Howeye, 
NLRB has ordered one company—Inlang 
Steel—to cease “making any unilater| 
changes, affecting any employes in the 
unit represented by the union, with re. 
spect to its pension and retirement poli. 
cies without prior consultation with the 
union.” In this ruling, NLRB was upheld 
by the Supreme Court. 


WAGE INCREASES 
STILL ARE GRANTED 


Employers outside the basic industries 
are continuing to grant wage increases to 
unions despite the no-increase pattem 
fixed in the steel and auto fields. 

Out of 81 settlements announced te. 
cently, 55 provided for wage increases 
The amount in 26 cases was from 5 to7 
cents an hour, inclusive. Eight contracts 
were for less than 5 cents. 

Both wage increases and welfare bene. 
fits were provided in an agreement be- 
tween the Prudential Life Insurance Co, 
and AFL’s Life Insurance Agents. The 
pay raise averaged $7.24 a week, and 
the agents are to receive lump-sum vaca- 
tion payments of $125 to $138, along 
with increased hospital benefits and an 
improved disability retirement plan. 

AFL Teamsters, in settlement with 
3,000 trucking firms in 11 Midwestern 
States, receiv edaw age increase of 8 cents 
An additional 


raise of 5 cents an hour and % cent per 
mile is to become effective in January, 
1951. The companies are to contribute $1 
a week per employe for a health and wel- 
fare program. 
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JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 
. the union wants a say 
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Trend of American Business 














24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Expanding U.S. business is promised in years ahead by population growth. 

U.S. population is likely to exceed 165 million by 1960 if times are good. 
That's the official projection made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Population growth in the next 10 years is put at 15 million. That amounts 
to adding to the United States a country bigger than Canada. Annual growth is 
estimated at 1.5 million, adding yearly a city almost as large as Detroit. 

By 1975, assuming no severe depresssion, population will hit 189 million. 

This analysis is important to business planning. Agriculture Department 
notes that there will be continued high demand for farm products. There also 
will be growing demand for houses, clothing, automobiles, products of all kinds. 











There is no indication in these figures of a static or shrinking economy in 
the United States. Business can look forward to a steadily increasing number of 
customers. And, if trends continue, population will expand beyond 1975. This 
country still is a growing country, with good prospects for business expansion. 


Businessmen also are told in the study where new customers can be found. 

Pacific Coast is the fastest-growing section of the country. BAE sees no 
reason why the growth trend in California, Oregon, Washington should change. 

West Coast population by 1960 is expected to exceed 19 million, compared 
with 15 million now. Growth for this area in the decade ahead is estimated at 
more than 24 per cent, compared with a national growth of 9.26 per cent. 

People have been moving to the West Coast persistently for three decades, 
through prosperity, depression and war. That movement is expected to go on. It 
means that wise business planners will aim increasingly at West Coast markets. 








In other areas, population growth promises to be more moderate. 

New England, by 1960, is not expected to have a great many more people than 
now. New England's growth is put at 400,000 above the present 9.5 million. 

Southwest--Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas--which has enjoyed a post- 
war boom, probably is not to grow as much as the average. Population of this 
area is 14.5 million now, probably will be 15.7 million in 1960. 

Middle Atlantic States, where population is heavily concentrated in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, will grow at only a slightly greater rate than 
New England. By 1960 this area will have 32.6 million people, against 30.5 now. 

Industrial Midwest--Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana--is 
expected to grow apace with the nation as a whole. This area has 30.8 million 
people now, and is expected to grow to nearly 35.7 million people by 1960. 

Businessmen thus are told to count on a vastly expanded market on the West 
Coast, continued steady growth in the Midwest, smaller expansion in the North- 
east and Southwest. Together, these areas hold two thirds of U.S. people. ' 











In farming regions, population growth is estimated to be less rapid. 

Southern States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama are expected 
to grow more rapidly in the 10 years ahead than in the 1940-50 decade. That is 
due in large part to the Tennessee Valley development. By 1960, these States are 
likely to add a million to the present population of 11.4 million. 

South Atlantic States, extending from Maryland to Florida, are estimated 
to grow from 20.2 million to 22 million. That is about the national average. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Midwest farm States--the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri--are to grow the least of all regions. This area is expected to add 
only 444,000 to its population of 14.2 million in the 10 years ahead. 
Missouri Valley development, if it comes, could change Midwest outlook. 
Mountain States also are expected to grow less rapidly in the next 10 years 
than in the last 10 years. Population by 1960 is put at 5.3 million compared 
with a population of 4.8 in the eight Mountain States today. 











These official population forecasts assume a continuing high birth rate. 
If the birth rate falls to the low level of the 1930s, population growth would be 
less than half as great. It seems unlikely, however, that such a low birth rate 
will return. Population trends suggest an expanding business market. 


Business activity, at the moment, is in a definitely expanding phase. 

People's incomes this year are running at about 210 billion dollars. That 
is below the peak rate reached late in 1948, but the trend is rising now. 

Spending by csnsumers is becoming more liberal. People are saving less. 

Christmas trade this year gives every sign of being as good as in 1948. 
That is in volume of goods sold. Dollar volume may be a bit lower because of a 
moderate decline in prices since the peak levels reached last year. 

The outlook for business beyond Christmas is given on page ll. 














Spending patterns of the U.S. people, however, have undergone a change. 

Automobile sales are in a rapid climb and promise to continue high. 

Furniture sales after dipping this year are again on the rise. 

Food sales have been gently downward in the dollar volume through the year. 

Clothing and shoe sales dropped sharply this year, but now are increasing. 

Compared with 1939, consumers are spending more than five times as much for 
automobiles, three times as much for food and furniture, about two and a half 
times as much for shoes and clothing, twice as much for home operations. 














Business firms are in a stronger position than a few months ago. 

Inventories are no longer a worry. Top-heavy inventories have been cut to 
near-normal levels since last spring in almost all industries. 

Order cancellations are dropping. Most firms report no cancellations in 
the last six months. Cancellations were fairly heavy earlier in the year. 

Collections of accounts also are improving over six months ago. 

These findings are reported by the New York Credit Men's Association and 
the Los Angeles Credit Managers' Association after a business survey. The survey 
found, however, that buyers still showed resistance to high prices. 











Business policy advised by the credit men goes along these lines..... 

Credit policy should continue to be liberal to attract sales. 

Collections, however, should be watched closely, shouldn't lag for long. 

Stiffened competition and higher operating costs warrant closer scrutiny of 
new accounts and perhaps a re-examination of accounts of older customers. 

In general, the credit men found business firms to be optimistic over the 
outlook. Few said that they were hurt because of the coal and steel strikes. 
The credit men do not expect business failures to increase in the months ahead. 








Construction industry is told to expect as good a year in 1950 as in 1949. 

Total building next year is estimated at 19.25 billion dollars, the same as 
for 1949. Estimate comes from the Departments of Commerce and Agriculture. 

Private building is expected to drop from 14 billion to 13.1 billion. 

Public building, however, promises to make up the decline. The estimate is 
for a rise in public building from 5.2 billion to 6.1 billion dollars. 

Outlook is for fewer new homes next year, less factory building, less 
public-utility expansion, but more highways, schools and hospitals. 
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We've Been Askeds 


WHAT TAXPAYERS MUST DO IN 


This is the time of year when many 
taxpayers must begin to think about im- 
portant tax dates ahead. In the coming 
weeks and months, individual taxpayers 
as well as employers and corporations 
must do certain things to keep their tax 
affairs in order. Final returns and pay- 
ments must be made on 1949 income. 
And many individuals, such as doctors, 
lawyers, self-employed persons and 
others, must estimate their 1950 incomes 
and taxes. 

A few changes were made in tax rules 
this year. One gives farmers an extra two 
weeks to file final returns in place of tax 
estimates in January. Another amends 
regulations on reports that employers 
must file in regard to taxes withheld from 
employes, But, for most taxpayers, the 
procedures to be followed are about the 
same as a year ago. 


What must be done in December? 
Many employers must get ready in De- 
cember to make some changes in amounts 
withheld from the pay of employes for 
taxes. That is supposed to be done on the 
first payday in 1950. It reflects changes 
in the number of exemptions being 
claimed by employes. Employers were 
supposed to ask employes by December 1 
to report if they had more or fewer de- 
pendents than previously reported. 


What, then, is the next tax date to 
remember? 

For many taxpayers, the next tax dead- 
line is January 16. (Ordinarily, this date 
is January 15, but since that day falls on 
Sunday, an additional day is given.) That 
is the day when fourth-quarter tax pay- 
ments must be made by persons who had 
to estimate their tax in 1949 and who still 
owe something. If fourth-quarter tax 
bills are received in December, payment 
can wait until January. January 16 also 
is the date for revising tax declarations 
that were considerably underestimated. 


How is a tax estimate revised? 

A taxpayer can re-estimate his 1949 tax 
and file an amended declaration. If his 
earlier estimate of tax was more than 20 
per cent too low, he faces a penalty if 
an adjustment is not made by January 16. 
But, on the other hand, if the previous 
estimate was too high, he can lower his 
final quarterly payment, or get a refund, 
by making an adjustment on an amended 
declaration or on his final return. 


Can final returns be made in Jan- 
vary, too? 

Yes, they can. In fact, taxpayers who are 

supposed to file amended declarations by 
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Gift Tax on Savings Bonds 


Some inquiries have followed a state- 
ment about gift taxes and U.S. savings 
bonds on page 52 in the November 4 issue 
of U.S. News & World Report. The state- 
ment was: “The U.S. Tax Court has ruled 
that where a husband, with his own money, 
buys savings bonds jointly in his name 
and his wife’s, a gift is made.” That case, 
however, involved other securities, not sav- 
ings bonds. The situation as to savings 
bonds is clarified by a Treasury official, 
who says: 


“If John Jones purchases with his sep- 
arate funds savings bonds and has them 
registered in his name and that of another 
individual in the alternative as co-owner, 
for example, ‘John Jones or Mrs. Ella S. 
Jones,’ there is no gift for federal tax 
purposes unless or until he during his life- 
time permits her to redeem them and retain 
the proceeds as her separate property, in 
which event a gifl of the then redemption 
value of the bonds would be made.” 











January 16 can save paper work and fig- 
uring by making a final return at that 
time. This eliminates the need for an 
amended declaration if full payment is 
made at that time. Then no further re- 
turn for 1949 is required on March 15. 


What changes are made for farmers? 
Heretofore, farmers were given till Janu- 
ary 15 to file their first tax estimates for 
the previous year. Or they could do away 
with an estimate altogether by making 
their full returns and payments by that 
date. But Congress changed this to give 
farmers until January 31 to file returns 
that would take the place of preliminary 
declarations. If the farmer prefers, how- 
ever, he can still make an estimate and 
file a declaration by Jan. 16, 1950, and 
adjust this with a final return in March. 


When must employers make tax re- 
ports? 
January 31 is an important date for em- 
ployers. By then, they must give to each 
employe, who has had money withheld 
from his pay, an accounting of the with- 
holding. This consists of a report, in du- 
plicate on Form W-2, of the total amount 
of pay for an employe, including wages, 
bonuses and other compensation in 1949. 
It also must show the total amount de- 
ducted during the year for income taxes. 


Copies of these withholding statements 
also must be sent by an employer to his 
collector of internal revenue. This is done 
in triplicate on Form W-2A. The dead- 
line also is January 31. Furthermore, an 
employer is supposed to send to his col- 
lector by that date a final report on 


WEEKS AHEAD 


amounts withheld from pay of his em- 
ployes during the fourth quarter of 1949. 


What form does an employer use? 
Beginning with the first quarter of 1950, 
employers will use a single combined 
form to make quarterly reports on both 
Social Security pay-roll taxes and income 
taxes withheld from employes. The new 
form is known as Combined Quarterly 
Federal Return Form 941. It will replace 
Forms W-1 and FS-1A. The combined 
reporting has been tried out in the Balti- 
more district and is now being extended 
to the rest of the country. 


When are information returns due? 
By February 15. These returns are sup- 
posed to be used by individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations to report certain 
payments made in 1949 but not covered 
by withholding. Thus, for example, wages 
of $600 or more paid to a maid or some 
other domestic servant are required to be 
reported. Rents of $600 or more paid to 
a landlord (other than a corporation’s 
agent) and similar payments to persons 
in the form of fees, interest or premiums 
must be reported. Corporations are re- 
quired to report dividends of $100 or 
more paid to a stockholder. 


Information returns are made on Form 
1099. They are sent to the Processing 
Division, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


What is the final tax date? 

That is March 15. That’s the day when 
persons who filed no 1949 tax declaration 
must make their one and only return and 
pay what is shown still to be owed. Others 
who did file earlier declarations must also 
make March 15 returns, if not done prev- 
iously. Anyoue who has income in 1949 
of $600 or more is supposed to file a re- 
turn, regardless of whether any tax is 
owed. 


Are 1950 estimates due on March 
15, too? 

Yes. Declarations of estimated tax are 
supposed to be filed by all taxpayers who 
expect to receive in 1950 income subject 
to withholding in excess of $4,500 plus 
$600 for each exemption, or income from 
other sources in excess of $100. 


When do corporations file returns? 
Most corporations must make returns by 
March 15. Some with fiscal-year account- 
ing are allowed later filing dates. Partner- 
ships usually must file information returns 
by March 15 unless they have permission 
to make their reports later in the year. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely recognize a union as bargain- 
ing agent for your employes at a time 
when the claims of two or more rival 
unions for bargaining rights are pending 
before the NLRB. The Board’s policy in 
such cases is explained in a brief that it 
files with a circuit court of appeals. 
NLRB’s view is that an employer should 
keep out of a dispute of this kind or risk 
a citation for an unfair labor practice, 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get recogni- 
tion of a family partnership, for tax 
purposes, before a formal written agree- 
ment of partnership is signed. The U.S. 
Tax Court finds in one case that a bona 
fide partnership existed between a hus- 
band and wife in the year before a written 
agreement was executed. The wife ren- 
dered valuable services and contributed 
capital to the business in that year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain from the 

Government Services Administration 
a booklet giving information about Gov- 
ernment procurement policies and ma- 
terials and supplies that the Government 
wants to buy. Copies of the publication, 
“GSA Supply Report,” may be obtained 
from GSA supply centers or from its Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export certain addi- 

tional chemicals without getting an 
export license from the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. These chemicals are added 
to the list requiring a validated license 
because of their strategic importance. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon export all types of 

rice to any foreign destination with- 
out getting an export license. OIT an- 
nounces that it is dropping export controls 
for rice on December 31. Meanwhile, 
existing controls are modified. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 
of poisonous chemicals, sell your 
products without attaching labels warn- 
ing that they are poisonous. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issues rules for proper 
labeling of poisons under the Insecticide, 
Fungicide and Rodenticide Act. 


YOU CANNOT, as a road builde 

always avoid jurisdiction of NLRB 
even though all your operations are withip 
one State. The Board decides that it has 
jurisdiction over a contractor who devotes 
much of his time to building and paving 
U.S. highways within a State. : 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to enter into 

a Government contract containing 
an annual automatic renewal provision 
dependent on a future congressional ap- 
propriation. The Comptroller General 
rules that a Government agency may not 
make a contract of this kind for repair 
and storage services. He says that such a 
contract would terminate at the end of a 
fiscal year unless continued by affirmative 
action. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT count on getting 
NLRB to stop union automobiles 


from trailing your delivery trucks to the 
place of business of your customers, as 
long as there is no picketing. The Board 
dismisses the complaint of a lumber com- 
pany that such activities of a union 
amounted to an illegal secondary boy- 
cott. The union said it merely wanted to 
learn the names of customers of the firm. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get approval 
of an employes’ pension trust, for 
tax-deduction purposes, even though 
more than one half of the contributions to 
the fund are used to acquire an annuity 
for officer-shareholders. A trust setup of 
this kind is approved by the Tax Court 
where the annuity for the officer-share- 
holders was limited to the same monthly 
amounts as benefits for other employes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Government 

to continue to support the price of 
potatoes in 1950 at 60 per cent of 
parity. This support level is announced by 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
also cuts commercial acreage allotments 
for next year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Bureau 

of Standards about a new commer- 
cial standard for vitreous-china plumb- 
ing fixtures. The revised standard goes 
into effect December 15. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs ‘are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor.p 
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l refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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U.S. bond prices may be 
pushed down a bit. That's being 
suggested, now that fears of a 
depression are about over. 

If prices go down, yields go 
up. That may cause a slight rise 
in private interest rates. 

Prices of Government bonds 
probably won't fall below par 
any time soon. Federal Reserve 
will not let that happen unless a 
severe inflation develops. 

Easy-money policies of the Govern- 
ment are becoming an issue again. 
There is mounting pressure, some of 
it from officials of the Federal Re- 
serve System itself, to let interest rates 
rise a bit. 

This would reverse official policies 
that have been followed since the de- 
flation scare of last summer. At that 


time, the Federal Reserve System de- 
cided to pull out of the market and let 
prices of Government bonds rise, thus 
depressing yields. Now, however, there 
is a decided shift in thinking. 

Marriner S. Eccles, member and for- 
mer Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
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Finance Week. 
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LOWER BOND PRICES SOON? 


Officials Indicate Reversal of Credit Policies 





—Wide World 


BANKER BROWN 
The advice: Let bond prices slide a bit 


Board, told a congressional committee 
that he thought the time had come to 
let bond prices decline from present 
premium levels. Furthermore, he said 
the Government should make no prom- 
ise to hold prices of these securities 
above par forever. 

Edward E. Brown, Chicago banker 
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FRB‘S ECCLES 
The issue: Should cheap-money policies be reversed? 


and president of the Federal Reserve 
System’s Advisory Council, declared the 
whole economy would be benefited if 
bond prices were permitted to drop a 
point or two. 

Thomas B, McCabe, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, said recently 
that bond policies are flexible, which 
leaves the way open for market opera- 
tions aimed at pushing prices down and 
yields up. Furthermore, he conceded 
that it might become advisable some day 
to let prices fall below par. 

Thinking on these issues still is not 
unanimous among Government officials. 
Some believe it is too earlv in the re- 
covery to permit even a slight rise in in- 
terest rates. Also, there are some who 
sav the Government is under a long-term 
commitment to keep bond prices from 
dropping below par. 

Looking ahead, this probable pat- 
tern of Government action begins to take 
shape: 

Government bonds may be permitted 
to drop a bit in price before much longer. 
Mr. Eccles, Mr. Brown and others think 
yields at current premium prices are too 
low, and should be increased. 

The Federal Reserve System could en- 
gineer a decline quickly by offering on 
the market some of its holdings of U. S. 
bonds. (Bond prices discussed in this 
article apply only to those issues that 
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[t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


In New York State you'll find 
the nation’s greatest opportunity 
for making, buying or selling. 
No other state equals it in popu- 
lation, purchasing power,number 
of factories and diversity of skills 
and services. For specific facts 
write: New York State Dept. of 
Commerce, Room 232, 112 State St., 
Albany 7, N. Y. 
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are bought and sold in the open market. 
Savings bonds, the kind owned by most 
small investors, are not affected by mar- 
ket operations. ) 

Par, apparently, is not to be broken 
any time soon. Federal Reserve officials 
talk of letting bonds fall below par, but 
only in the event of a serious inflation 
some time in the future. Mr. McCabe 
makes it clear that, even then, he would 
not be inclined to let bonds break par 
unless it appeared that the price drop 
could be kept within bounds. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
has promised that bonds would be sup- 
ported at or above par in the “foreseeable 
future.” He would hardly consent to any 
sudden change in policy. Nor is Federal 
Reserve likely to pull the plug on Gov- 
ernment bonds without Treasury consent. 

Maple T. Harl, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp., thinks the 
Government is firmly committed to keep- 
ing bond prices up to par. He told a 
congressional hearing that to do other- 
wise would be a breach of faith with 
bankers who bought Government securi- 
ties during the war with the understand- 
ing that prices would be maintained. 

Interest rates, with any drop in bond 
prices, would tend to rise. Higher yields 
on Government bonds might be reflected 
in slightly higher rates on private loans 
and securities. 

Attitude of the Federal Reserve 
Board and other agencies toward the 
economic outlook has undergone a de- 
cided change since last summer, when 
bond prices were allowed to rise as one 
step in heading off deflation. 

The summer decision to encourage 
higher bond prices was aimed at whet- 
ting the appetite of commercial banks 
for private loans. The thinking was that, 
if prices of Government securities were 
to rise, banks would be less eager to buy 
them. Then, so the thinking went, banks 
would put their money into loans to busi- 
ness and other borrowers. Also, the 
theory was that banks might shave inter-- 
est rates on private loans, thus stimulating 
borrowing. 

The Federal Reserve System helped 
to run bond prices up, some of them to 
as much as $6 above par, by ceasing its 
sales of bonds out of its own portfolio. 
Until then, Federal Reserve had been 
selling bonds to hold the market price 
down. This shift in policy came at a 
time when Federal Reserve was reduc- 
ing the amounts that member banks were 
required to put up as reserves against 
deposits. With less money tied up in 
reserves, banks had more money to lend 
or invest. 

Actually, the effects were not as 
marked as some officials expected. There 
has been relatively little change in in- 
terest rates on bank loans. Business loans 
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by banks have shown some seasonal jp, 
crease, but there has not been anything 
like the lending spree of 1948. ; 

Nevertheless, the general _ busines 
picture has brightened enough so thy 
Federal Reserve is coming around to the 
idea that it might be safe to let bon 
prices get down a little closer to py 

Lower bond prices, if they come 
are not expected to produce any major 
rise in the general level of interest rates 
Ordinary borrowers from banks may not 
feel any change at all. 

Long-term security issues of corpora. 
tions, States and municipalities could be 
affected. Mr. Brown advances the ide; 
that, if yields on Government bonds wer 








THOMAS B. McCABE 
...@ price drop “within bounds? 


to rise by even a small fraction, there 
would be a similar rise in rates on other 
long-term issues. If so, there might be 
some restraint on such borrowing. 

Real importance of a decline in bond 
prices will be that it signals the end of 
official fears of a recession. It will not 
mean that the Government is embarking 
on any drastic program to tighten up on 
the flow of money and credit. Authorities 
are to shy away from any steps that 
might interfere with recovery. 


BOND MATURITIES 
BECOME PROBLEM 


“Baby bonds,” the series D savings is- 
sues that the Government sold before the 
war, are coming back now as a problem 
to the U.S. Treasury. 

These old issues are coming due in such 
volume that new sales of savings bonds 
no longer keep up with maturities and re- 
demptions of outstanding bonds. In Sep- 
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tember and October, sales fell behind ma- 
turities and redemptions for the first two- 
month period since 1946. To date, the 
gap is small, but it provides a sample of 
the problem that lies ahead for the 
Treasury. ; 

In vears to come, savings bonds will 
be maturing in increasing volume, reach- 
ing a peak of 9 billion dollars in 1954. 
The Treasury intends to press the public 
harder and harder to buy new bonds of 
the current series, E, F and G, but few 
think sales will offset maturities and re- 
demptions. 

Savings bonds now outstanding 
total 57 billion dollars. That is about 3.5 
billion dollars more than at the end of 





—Harris & Ewing 
CASHING IN A BOND 
».. no rush of redemptions 


the war. It is estimated that 80 million 
individuals own some savings bonds. 

Sales of series E bonds, the kind most 
popular with small investors, are running 
ahead of 1948, despite strikes and lay- 
offs that caused many workers to quit 
buying earlier this year. Sales of F and 
G bonds are behind last year, mainly 
because banks, insurance companies and 
other big investors were permitted to buy 
more than a billion dollars’ worth of G 
bonds in 15 days of July, 1948. 

Redemptions of E, F and G bonds 
are below 1948. E bonds, in particular, 
have shown a considerable drop in re- 
demptions. 

The record seems to bear out official 
surveys, which show that the public likes 
savings bonds as an investment and hesi- 
tates to cash them in before they mature. 

Maturing bonds are the ones that 
bother the Treasury. The record for 
September and October illustrates the 
problem. 

In that two-month period, sales of new 
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To eer Colleague on ew ye 


The brewing industry has been in an 
expansion and modernization stage since 
the end of the war made copper freely 
available to it once more. New breweries 
are being built, and older ones enlarged, 
in order to meet the increasing demands 
of the public. As a result, the copper- 
smiths who fabricate brewing equipment 
have given Revere large orders for cop- 
per sheet and copper tube, which they 
turn into such items as brew kettles, 
mash _ tubs, tubs, 
cookers, water heat- 
ers, and piping. Be- 


tanks, 


lauter wort 


cause the brewing of 
beer is necessarily 
done on a large-vol- 
ume basis, the equip- 
ment is correspond- 
ingly huge. Orders for 
several hundred thou- 
sand pounds of cop- 
per are not unusual. 

Though the brew- 
ing people thus are 
large users of Revere copper, they are not 
direct customers; the Revere customer 
is the coppersmith who fabricates to 
brewers’ specifications. Neverthe- 
less, Revere keeps a friendly hand out- 
stretched to the brewer. Lately we have 
talked with quite a few brewmasters, 
and have found the same outstanding 
loyalty to copper that existed before 
the war and which has, in fact, been a 
feature of the brewing industry from 
its beginnings centuries ago. One master 
brewer, for example, said: “In planning 
the mammoth new installations for our 
$12,500,000 expansion program, copper 
was chosen because it is the most ductile 





metal for the fabrication of specially- 
designed brew kettles and related equip- 
ment;. in keeping with time-honored 
traditions.” 

Brewing is, in fact, a remarkable mix- 
ture of tradition and science. Beer and 
ale are among the oldest of man’s bev- 
erages, and all the evidence indicates that 
copper, probably man’s first metal, has 
been used since the beginning. This an- 
cient art relied upon the rule of thumb, 
experience, for centuries. It is now under 
a large measure of sci- 
entific control as well, 
the brewmasters’ high 
talents being sup- 
ported and confirmed 
by laboratory checks 
of materials. It is 
therefore especially 
gratifying to Revere 
that copper continues 
to be the metal pre- 





ferred by brewers. 
There is an old say- 
ing: “Be not the first by whom the new is 
tried, nor yet the last to cast the old 
aside.” What is important, however, is 
not newness and not oldness, but suit- 
ability. A material may be new as to- 
morrow’s sunrise, yet suitable for only 
a few applications. It is part of every 
manufacturer’s task to study the old as 
well as the new, and be certain he is 
neither unreasonably wedded to tradi- 
tion, nor unwisely eager to change for 
the sake of change. In making such 
studies he can and should call upon his 
suppliers, who, like Revere, are always 
glad to provide the latest and fullest in- 
formation about their materials. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
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Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Our new brochure ‘Planning a 
Successful Retirement Program 
for Your Company’’ explains how 
Marsh & McLennan can assist you 
in designing or revising a pension 
plan. Our service is built upon years 
of experience in helping solve retire- 
ment problems for companies, large 
and small, in the various indu:z tries 
throughout the country. Write for 


a copy on your business letterhead. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York SanFrancisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Washington 


Cleveland Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Montreal Havana London 

















Financing a way o lite 


Asa citizen of the United States, you share in enjoyment 
of the world’s highest living standards. Your advantages 
include public improvements and services beyond com- 
parison with those of any other country...made possible 
in great measure by the sale of state and municipal bonds 
through this nation’s investment banking system. 

State and municipal bonds totaling close to 514 bil- 
lion dollars were underwritten in the period 1910-1949 
by Halsey, Stuart alone, or by groups which it headed 
singly or with others. These bonds represented over 
2200 separate issues and originated in all of the 48 states. 

Attendant on this contribution to the nation’s well- 
being has been the service of Halsey, Stuart in providing 
advantageous outlets to investors for their surplus funds. 
Our latest municipal offering list is available on request. 








REPRESENTATIVE 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
State of California 
2\%4% Veterans Welfare Bonds 
Sanitary District of Chicago, Ill. 
244% Construction Bonds 
State of Connecticut 
148% University Bldg. Bonds 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
134% Sewer Bonds 
Nashville, Tennessee 
2% Street, Alley & Sewer Bonds 
New York City,New York 
3% Various Purposes Bonds 
State of North Carolina 
14% & 1%4% Road Bonds 
School Dist. of Philadelphia, Penna. 
2% Bonds 
Roanoke, Virginia 
2% Various Purposes Bonds 
Seattle, Washington 
34% Light & Power Rev. Bonds 











HALSEY, STUART &CO.Inc. * 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 





IS WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 


- AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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savings bonds totaled 786 million dollar 
Redemptions of bonds ahead of maturity 
were 705 million, so that net sales were 
81 million. But, in the same two months 
102 million dollars’ worth of old series p 
bonds, the ones sold in 1939, came dye 
and were paid off in cash. The result was 
that the savings-bond operation, in total 
ran 21 million dollars in the hole. 

In 1950, maturities will pass a billion 
dollars. In 1951, when the first of the 
series E bonds fall due, maturities wil 
total 1.6 billions. All told, 36.5 billion 
dollars’ worth of savings bonds come due 
in the next seven years. 

The savings-bond operation, for years, 
has produced a flow of money from the 
public into the Treasury. Now that flow 
is to be reversed. The public, more and 
more, is to be drawing money out of the 
Treasury for maturing savings bonds, 
That means more money for the public 
to spend or invest. 

Treasury hopes to induce millions to 
put the proceeds of maturing bonds back 
into new savings bonds. That means 
stepped-up selling drives, Officials deal- 
ing with the public debt managed to beat 
down a proposal by some Budget Bureau 
officials to cut appropriations for the Say- 
ings Bond Division next year. They argue 
that this is a time to expand, not con- 
tract, the sales effort. Plan is to keep a 
sizable portion of the debt in the form 
of securities widely held by individuals. 
‘The alternative, which the Treasury dis- 
likes, is to borrow more and more money 
from banks to pay off securities held by 
individuals. 


MOVE TO PROHIBIT 
GOLD-PRICE SHIFT 


Price of gold may be nailed down to 
$35 an ounce next year. There are grow- 
ing demands for a law that would pro- 
hibit any change in the official price with- 
out the consent of Congress. 

Such a law is being urged now by Rep- 
resentative Jesse P. Wolcott (Rep.), of 
Michigan, ranking Republican member 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. Wolcott argues that, under present 
law, it would take an act of Congress to 
change the price of gold, but he wants to 
remove any doubt. In the Bretton Woods 
Act of 1945, Congress provided that the 
par value of the dollar could not be 
changed without congressional consent. 
Most authorities think that also prohibits 
a change in the price of gold by executive 
order. 

Even so, there have been rumors that 
the U. S. Government was about to raise 
the official price of gold. Mr. Wolcott 
wants to spike that rumor by prohibiting 
such a change. 
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Business Around the World 





LA PAZ....LONDON....RIO DE JANEIRO....CALCUTTA.... 











>> Churning prices of important commodities need careful watching these days. 
Effects of price changes can make quite a difference in trade patterns. 

Lush days are over for the tin producers. Malayans and especially Boliv- 
ians are unhappy about this. Patterns of trade in lead _ and zinc may change. 





Coffee boom makes Brazil's creditors happy. Burlap troubles cut into dollar 
earnings of India and Pakistan. Higher coal prices raise a rumpus in Europe. 
It's a good time to catch up on what's happening, and why, in world commodities. 


>> Bolivia will be the country hardest hit by the sharp fall in tin prices. 
Bolivian tin is selling for $1.03 a pound in the present contract with the 
RFC. This contract expires December 31. New contract price will be much 





lower--perhaps 20 per cent lower. Tin now sells for 80 cents in London. 

Production of Bolivian tin may suffer. Bolivian mines are the highest-cost 
operations in the major tin-producing countries. Labor situation is explosive. 
Miners would resist wage cuts. Mine supplies are mostly imported. Costs can't 
be cut much or quickly. Profits will be sliced. 

Bolivian exports are dominated by tin. Sales of tin abroad provide at 
least 75 per cent of Bolivia's earnings of foreign exchange. 

Bolivian imports are tied directly to exports. As tin earnings drop, 
imports will have to be cut. Also, Bolivia may be slower paying bills. 

American goods have been moving into Bolivia at an annual rate of about 40 











million dollars. Bolivians have not been buying much in Europe. But next year 
it will probably be different, as Bolivia's dollar earnings fall off. 
Internal situation in Bolivia is shaky. Uprisings and strikes are fre- 





quent. There's a creeping inflation. Food is never abundant. Government revenues 
depend on tin profits. New squeeze from lower tin prices will not be helpful. 


>> Metals will play an important role in Yugoslavia, too..... 

Yugoslavia's chief exports are lead, zine and copper. Part of these ex- 
ports come to the U.S. Most of the rest now move to Western Europe. Thus, not 
all of these metal exports earn dollars. But Yugoslavia desperately needs dol- 
lars to buy mining machinery and supplies, oil, trucks, railroad equipment. 
With such products, the Yugoslavs expect to expand their metal output greatly. 

Result would be that Yugoslavia could balance her foreign trade after a 
few years. American experts agree that is possible. And the U.S. is all for 
strengthening Yugoslavia. Marshal Tito can be quite useful. So..... 

A new move is under way to direct more dollars toward Tito. 

The ECA is working on a plan for allowing the Marshall Plan countries to 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 





buy Yugoslav metals with ECA dollars. Several million dollars are involved. 
This is simply another way of getting dollars to nearly bankrupt Yugo- 
Slavia. A number of different ways are being used by Washington. 
First, the Export-Import Bank approved a 20-million-dollar credit in 
September. But not a dollar of this has moved yet, owing to legal difficulties. 
Then, to tide Yugoslavia over, the International Monetary Fund advanced her 
9 million dollars. And the World Bank loaned her 2.7 million in October. 
Next will come a much bigger loan by the \/-rid Bank. 
There's no doubt that help by the Fund and Bank iS prompted by the U.S. 
Pay-out on all these loans will depend largely on Yugoslav metal produc- 
tion, world prices and markets, and, especially, on Russian policy toward Tito. 


>> Metal-price trends have varying effects within the British Empire..... 

Britain herself will benefit if industrial metals continue to give ground. 
In Britain, metals showed the largest advance in price among commodity groups 
during the month following British devaluation. This meant higher costs for 
many British exports. But things look a bit brighter for British manufacturers 
now. that lead, tin and zinc have fallen to lower levels. 

Mining countries in the Empire are affected differently. 

Malaya is not going to earn as many dollars as formerly from tin exports. 
Malayan production is not likely to be stepped up much at these prices, unless 
a favorable deal can be made with the U.S. stockpiling authorities. 

Canada is lucky in having low-cost production of copper, lead and zinc. 
Prices of these metals haven't fallen low enough to affect the Canadians. Low 
prices may close down some marginal lead-zine mines in the U.S. and Mexico. If 
that happens, Canada and Australia might get more U.S. business. 





>> Commodity-price trends are helpful to Brazil, too..... 

Sharp rise in coffee prices and the smaller rise in cocoa this autumn have 
bolstered Brazil's earnings of dollars. Green coffee in Brazil is priced 400 
per cent higher than a year ago. U.S. imports recently have been running 
50 per cent higher. The combination is lining Brazilian pockets with dollars. 

But don't expect Brazil's import curbs on American goods to be lifted 
right away. That will come--probably by next summer. But first-- 

Bills have to be paid. On October 31, Brazilian firms owed Americans some 
118 million dollars. Chances for early collection are looking up smartly. 
Brazilian officials intimate the pay-off on all bills will come by year end. 
That may be optimistic. But a big improvement in collections is likely. 





>> India-Pakistan squabble is resulting in a burlap shortage..... 

Burlap mills in India are starved for Pakistan jute because of currency 
difficulties. Burlap shipments to the U.S. are down to a trickle. Part of U.S. 
market may be lost permanently, as cotton and paper bags gain in favor. Burlap 
and jute have been chief dollar earners for both India and Pakistan. 


>> Meanwhile, Britain is hiking coal prices to old customers. Denmark and 
Sweden object, may turn increasingly to German or Polish coal. Higher British 
prices are an attempt to pull nationalized coal out of the red. The British are 
really subsidizing cheap coal at home by selling abroad for more. Now that coal 
is not so scarce, this policy is beginning to boomerang. 
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Plus and Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The stock market, recently at the 
highest level in three years, is re- 
sponding to the recovery in business 
activity and corporate profits. 

Prices of industrial stocks, measured 
by the Dow-Jones averages, have 
risen to a level only 9 per cent be- 
low the postwar high in 1946. 

Trading volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange has exceeded 1 mil- 
lion shares almost every full trading 
session since September 10. Before 
then, volume ran consistently below 
1 million shares. 

Customer debit balances with New 
York Stock Exchange firms rose to 
740 million dollars on October 1, 
highest since 1946. 

Business activity is climbing back 
toward the level reached in the 
August-September recovery, now 
that striking steelworkers and coal 
miners are back at their jobs. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
78.2 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended Nov. 26, against 54 per 
cent the previous week and 85 in 
the last week of September, just be- 
fore the steel strike began. 

Factory output had recovered to 
178.7 on the indicator below in the 
week ended November 19, which 
compares with 183 in September. 

Auto output, on the other hand, is 
tapering off as a result of model 
changes and shortages of | steel. 
From about 550,000 cars and trucks 
turned out in October, output has 
fallen to little over 400,000 in No- 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Corporate Profits After Taxes 
Bils. 


Profits adjusted to remove 
“inventory profit or loss” 
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vember and will continue down- 
ward in December. 

Retail-store sales, aided by strong 
retail demand for autos and home 
furnishings, are holding at a high 
and stable level. October sales were 
at a rate of 128 billion dollars per 
year, 1 per cent below September 
and 2 per cent below a year ago. 

Durable-goods stores lifted their 
sales to a rate of 42.2 billion dollars 
per year, 6 per cent above July and 
10 per cent above a year ago. Dur- 
able-goods sales have mounted to 
33 per cent of all retail-store sales, 


compared with 25 per cent in 1936- 
39 and only 29 in 1929. 

Automotive sales, which account for 
$1 of each $5 spent at retail stores, 
rose to a rate of 25 billion dollars 
per year in October, 4.8 billion dol- 
lars above a year ago. These sales 
include parts and repairs. 

Corporate profits, shown in the top 
chart, give signs of stabilizing at a 
high level following the decline of 
early this year. Reported profits 
were about the same in the third 
quarter as in the second. 

Temporary inventory losses, result- 
ing from the drop in commodity 
prices, have caused much of the 
decline in this year’s reported prof- 
its, just as inventory profits swelled 
reported profits from 1946 to 1948. 
The inventory loss in the third 
quarter is officially estimated at a 
rate of 3.6 biltion dollars per year. 
That is before allowing for the 
saving in income taxes that the loss 
made possible. 

Future reported profits, if commod- 
ity prices are stable, will benefit by 
the absence of inventory losses. This 
will help to offset higher pension 
costs and to support the level of 
reported profits. 

The recent ae!vance in stock prices 
is not a reliable omen of the future 
trend of business activity. It does, 
however, show that 
more confident that business activ- 
ity and corporate profits will hold at 
a high and relatively stable level. 
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Whispers. 





Amiorg Release as Americans’ Ransom... An Army 
. . Confusion About Atomic Secrecy 


For Germany? . 


Mr. Truman is preparing to go all 
out for his “Fair Deal’? program in 
the 1950 session of Congress. Doctors 
are to find that the President is not 
giving ground on his idea of a nation- 
al system of health insurance guar- 
anteeing a minimum amount of med- 
ical service. 


xk * 


Senator Walter George, head of the 
powerful Senate Finance Committee, 
intends to go slowly in giving the 
Senate a chance to join the House on 
bigger old-age pensions. The longer 
the Finance Committee is tangled in 
a study of Social Security, the longer 
the delay in considering White House 
plans for a general tax increase. Con- 
Sress intends to duck tax increases. 


x2 & 


James Byrnes, former Secretary of 
State, former Supreme Court Justice, 
former Senator, is being pictured by 
the White House group as a potential 
“Dixiecrat” who in 1952 might try 
to lead the South away from the New 
Deal wing of the party. Mr. Byrnes 
is alarmed by the trend in U.S. 
toward state socialism. 


x ki 
White House planners talk of high- 


er estate taxes, a new tax on the 
heirs’ inheritances and a higher tax 
rate for individuals with income tax- 
able in surtax brackets above the 
lowest bracket, as ways to increase 
revenue. The Treasury Department 
is inclined this year to go along with 
the White House view, but Congress 
is wary. 


* + * 


Clark Clifford’s planned retirement 
as counsel to the President, now 
cheduled for January, will leave 
Leon Keyserling, acting Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
as the No. 1 ghost writer for Presi- 
dent Truman. Mr. Clifford’s last big 
job may be the writing of the state 
of the union message to be delivered 
early in January while Mr. Keyser- 
ling is preparing the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report. 


56 


Senator Robert Taft, Senate leader 
and Republican hopeful for 1952, 
still has the Democratic political 
planners on the ropes. Until they 
tried to pick a Democrat to beat the 
Ohio Senator for re-election, Demo- 
cratic leaders pictured Senator Taft 
as a political pushover. Now they 
are hinting that maybe he can’t be 
beaten. 


kk *& 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, No. 1 
Republican on the important Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, will be 
back in his Senate seat in January, 
restored in health and prepared to 
battle for a bipartisan approach to 
issues of foreign policy. 


x * * 


Thomas McCabe and the Federal Re- 
serve Board he heads are to rally 
little support in Congress for their 
idea of taking over the business of 
guaranteeing loans to private business 
as a substitute for direct lending by 
the RFC. RFC, with its power to 
make direct loans to business when 
private banks balk, is developing 
more and more businessman support 
that reflects itself in Congress. 


wx *& *& 


Admiral Forrest Sherman, new Chief 
of Naval Operations, is discovering 
that the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are inclined to kiss off the Mediter- 
ranean as an area vital to the defenses 
of Europe, despite Russia’s power in 
that area and in spite of Admiral 
Sherman’s disagreement with the Air 
Force and Army idea that the Medi- 
terranean isn’t very important. 


x kk 


Vannevar Bush, head of U.S. war- 
time research, expressed his opinion 
in private to top military officials 
more than a year ago that defense 
has gained the edge over the big 
bomber and that bombing will not 
be decisive in a future war. 


w ok 


Senator Edwin Johnson, of Colorado, 
spoke out of turn when he revealed 


that U.S. is developing an atop 
bomb six times as powerful as the 
ones exploded over Japan. Officials 
are becoming all confused about 
where atomic secrecy now starts and 
where it leaves off. 


xk & 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, ig 
embarrassed by the way Senators and 
former officials are talking about re 
building a German army. Gen. Luciug 
Clay, retired Military Governor, 
started the talk with a remark that 
Germany might contribute some 
troops to a Western European army, 
Senators picked up the tune with 
the result that French, Belgian and 
other governments are upset. 


x * * 


U.S. generals cannot say so publicly, 
but privately they agree that a re- 
vived German army of some sort § 
in the cards. Generals do not see 
how the West could put 40 divisions 
in the field against Soviet Russia 
without drawing heavily on German 
man power and German military 
ability. 


kk * 


Russia’s businessmen in U.S., offi- 
cials of Amtorg Trading Corp., were 
“sprung” from threat of imprison 
ment in U.S. at. State Department 
request in order that American busi- 
nessmen, being bagged in Russian- 
dominated areas, could stand 4a 
chance of being released, too. Russia 
cracks down on at least one foreignet 
for each Russian cracked down on 
in foreign territory. 


* &€ * 


Spain’s Generalissimo Franco would 
get a big U.S. loan of dollars if a 
loan depended on the vote of U.S. 


Congressmen. Traveling Congress- 
men, after visiting Madrid, come 
away with a growing variety of ideas 
why Spain should get some of this 
country’s money. Countries in Eu- 
rope still aren’t forgetting that Franco 
tried to help Hitler and Mussolini, 
and they don’t want U.S. to help 
him. 
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-——> This book—which our Industrial Development staff will 
prepare especially to meet your requirements— will open the 
door to a treasure-land. For it will show you where and how 


your plant will best fit into a great new industrial area. Industrial 


: a : ; , Development 
In this thriving triangle on both sides of the Ohio are : 
, representatives 
resources essential to your new plant: coal, petroleum, 
‘ are located at: 


natural gas, water, salt and salt brines, clay. Vastly expand- 
New York 4, N. Y. 


portation is ideal. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Let us, in confidence and without obligation, submit a ahi : 
. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
custom-made study of what your plant can find in this Chicago 7, Ill. 
‘American Ruhr’’. Ask our man to “‘open the door’’ to all 


ing steam power plants mean lower power cost... trans- 


the possibilities available to you. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 





Cold Room test of new car heating system—developed by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


A car full of 


It’s way below zero in that room! 
Even the engineers in fleece-lined coats 
can’t stay there long! Yet the women 
in the car are comfortable — in sum- 


mer dresses! 


This is one of many tests that 
helped our engineers design a new 
All-Weather Heating and Ventilating 
System for the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


This system is entirely new and com- 
pletely different! At a touch of the 
control knob. a “curtain” of warm air 
protects you from the cold. It flows 
over windshield, windows. floor. doors 
—every part of the car. The windshield 
of the car in the picture has been 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


marked off in squares so the eigineers 
can measure the flow over each section. 


As a result of tests like this — and 
thousands of miles of road-testing 
through blizzard, sleet and mountain 
cold — you can enjoy plenty of fresh 
air and mild summer weather inside 
our cars, under all weather conditions! 
Windshield and windows can’t frost 
or freeze over. And in summer the 
same system helps cool and ventilate 
... keeps windows free of fog! 


The test is just another example of 
the way practical imagination at 
Chrysler Corporation helps us build 
cars which give you more downright 
motoring pleasure all year round. Our 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


summer in a room full of winter ! 


dealers will be glad to show you all the 
advantages of the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. 


Let it snow or blow . sleet or storm. A new 
All-Weather Heating and Ventilating System keeps 
you always comfortable in the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. Driving is safer, too; 
windows won't fog, frost or freeze in any weather! 
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